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Ask Yourself Another 


Scholastic publishes on this page every week an informal quiz based on informa- 


tien found in this issue (Combined Edition). Read the whole magazine first. Then 
study each question carefully. Check the answers you think correct. Then look up 


the answers on page 38 and give yoursplt. £0 points for each correct one. Total pos- 
sible scuré, 100. What's: your score-thig week? 


I. 


10. 


SCHOLASTIC: Combined with M i 


In: the: fertile ‘itiagination . of : Mr. H*Y*M*A*N K*A*P*L*A*N, the 
passage Tread by. Mr:; Parkhill: (p. 21-E) represented the thoughts of 
Julius Caesares** °° Fe 

(1) as he.waited’to:cross the fiubicon; (2) before he divided all Gaul 
into ‘threé"parté; *(3) “as he Waited for the arrival of Cleopatra; (4) just 
beforé dying ofa.great disillysigriment 


. “If Diégefléngifeering- has’ taptured your waking dreams,” said the 


expeft, “your best bet for getting a job” (p. 34) is to 

(1) talk a locomotive engineer into letting you ride in his cab; (2) study 
sales engineering and ‘trouble shooting;’ (3) join the Navy and see the 
world; (4) persuade your father to buy you one and take it apart. 


. The Salton Sea in the Imperial Valley (p. 13-S) is a freak body of water 


that was formed by 

(1) a flood in the Colorado River; (2) the San Francisco earthquake; 
(3) the first Spaniards who settled in California; (4) trickles from a lot 
of brooks running below sea-level. 


. Mr. H. V. Kaltenborn established his radio marathon during the Euro- 


pean crisis when he (p. 25-E) 

(1) won the Eastern news commentator’s Derby; (2) made eighty-five 
broadcasts in 18 days; (3) won a gold cup for 16 years of broadcasting; 
(4) proved he could outlast any other news commentator on the radio. 


. When the flood of the Yangtse did not go down (p. 11), the people be- 


hind the dike were forced at last to eat 
(1) locusts and wild honey; (2) dogs and donkeys; (3) raw shrimps and 
crabs; (4) nectar and ambrosia; (5) chow mein and chop suey. 


. “If the Senator from Massachusetts can ‘sniff rebellion in every tainted 


breeze,’”’ cried the Senator from South Carolina (p. 18-S), “perhaps he 
can tell me why we should not nullify.” By that he meant 

(1) that the state should declare federal laws void; (2) that the Presi- 
dent should pack the Supreme Court; (3) that every Yankee was a born 
scoundrel and should be silenced; (4) that all Southerners should wear 
palmetto cockades in their hats. 


. “Why, everybody knows who Prince Paul is (p. 20-S), you dumb cluck,” 


said the reporter. ‘‘He’s the ‘too, too English’ 

(1) heir to the Romanoff throne; (2) Pretender to the Bourbon throne 
of France; (3) third son of the former King Alfonso; (4) Regent of Yugo- 
slavia. 


. For years a Tweedledum and Tweedledee fight has been going on be- 


between Hermann Goering, Hitler’s right-hand man, and Joseph Paul 
Goebbels, Hitler’s mouthpiece. Now it is rumored (p. 7), that: 

(1) Goebbels has lost and will be demoted; (2) Hitler has decided to 
mediate their differences; (3) Goering will devote all his fight to pre- 
paring for war; (4) Goebbels and Goering have joined forces to form a 
new anti-Hitler party. 


. Before you put all your eggs in one basket, please consider the farmers’ 


co-ops which did a total business in 1927 of (p. 15-S) 

(1) $80,000,000,000; (2) $2,400,000,000; (3) $999,999,999.99; (4) $3,500,- 
000,000; (5) $5,545,175,000. 

Sidney Lanier said that when a Japanese was first given a new red vege- 
table to eat, and asked how he liked it (p. 27-E), the Japanese replied: 
(1) You caul-’e-flower? (2) like sparrow-grass; (3) To-ma-toes; (4) 
you ca’ ba’ge on with your tricks. ; 
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READERS’ 
FORUM 


Readers are invited to have their say 
in this department. Letters about high 
school problems are especially welcome. 
Contributions should be confined to 300 
words. Letters published are the opinions 
of their writers — not the views of the 
editors. No anonymous letters will be 
published, but initials or pseudonyms 
may be used by special arrangement, pro- 


vided that full identity of the writer is 


known to the Forum editor. Address let- 
ters to Readers’ Forum, Scholastic, 250 


East 43rd Street, New York City. 


Question 
Dear Forum: 

This is a plea coming from one high 
school student to all you out there. Will 
some one tell me why high school boys 
and girls enjoy acting “smart,” cutting 
up and making a lot of unnecessary 
noise on subway platforms, trolley cars 


- and streets? Such things are a detri- 


ment to both the student and the school 
which he or she represents, and it is 
certain that your school will not profit 
one bit by such outrageous actions. 
Keep in mind that not only your 
school, but you, your family and your 
friends are judged by your outside 
manners. 
Peggy Leedom, 17 
George Washington High School 
New York City 
(We don’t know the answer to this 
one. Will someone please tell us, too? 
—Ed.) 


Three Cheers 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoyed reading (in your Jan. 7 
issue) the impressions of several peo- 
ple as to the sex of Gay Head. I, per- 
sonally, don’t know but I do know one 
thing and that is that every student in 
our freshman class reads and enjoys 
the articles. They seem so entirely hu- 
man. 

I, here and now, in behalf of myself 
and our class, propose three cheers for 
Gay Head. Here’s hoping the articles 
continue. 

Jane Wilkins 
Freshman Class 
Livonia (N. Y.) High School 


Sole 
Dear Sir: 

I read with interest your recent arti- 
cle on scientific names in the Applied 
Science issue of Scholastic (Dec. 10), 
and I was very happy to see that some- 
one knew and was able to list some 
good reasons for scientific names and 
their use. You mentioned some of my 
pet reasons. I am an amateur snake 
collector when I am able to make a 
collection (because of local pressure, 
I am not able at the present). I put 
labels on the cages with the scientific 
names on them. Lots of the visitors 
ask the necessity of scientific names, 
whereupon I have to make excuses for 
them. 


FEBRUARY 4, 1939 


I noticed only one thing that was 
wrong in your article and that was 
when you said fillet of sole was made 
of Solea vulgaris. Fillet of sole is usu- 
ally made of Pseudopleuronectes 
americanus, or P. lethostigmus. This is 
only a small error, and I feel that I 
can forgive you as the rest of the arti- 


cle was so good. 
Jim Peters 
Greenup, Ill. 


v Electoral College 
Dear Editor: 

Our American Problems Class, while 
studying the method of electing our 
President, realized the disadvantages 
of our electoral college; and the un- 
fairness of the present method of giv- 


ing the majority party all the electoral 
votes. We have devised a plan which 
we think to be superior in many ways 
to our present method. We would like 
to have our plan printed in the Read- 
ers’ Forum to discover what other high 
school students think of it. 

We wish to point out the disadvan- 
tages of the present-day system: 

ist. The framers of the Constitution 
intended to remove the office of Presi- 
dent as far as possible from the passion 
of the masses: So they arranged that a 
President should be chosen indirectly 
by a college of electors. These electors 
were supposed to use their own judg- 
ment and select the person they con- 
sidered most fit for the job. Since 
parties have become well defined these 
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GIVE YOUR SCHOOL AN 


RCA Uictioba 


—and win the undying thanks of future classes! 
Here’s a unique — new — different sort of 
gift for the Class of 1939 to present to its 
school! An RCA Victrola—or an RCA 
Victor Electric Tuning Radio— is the sort 
of gift your school can use to excellent 
advantage —the sort of gift classes in fu- 
ture years will appreciate! 

Illustrated here is only one of many 1939 
RCAVictrolas. All offer excellent features 
—all are _—— moderately. Visit your 
nearest RCA dealer for a demonstration. 
Or, mail the coupon at the right and 
complete information will be sent to you. 








RCA Victrola Model U-123...a beautiful new 
instrument with Gentle Action Automatic 
Record Changer for 10” or 12” records, 
Feather-touch Crystal Pick-up with top-load- 
ing needle socket, and the automatic needle 
cup. Provides splendid record reproduction 
and receives domestic broadcasts with excel- 
lent volume and tone. Amazingly low priced. 


RCA presents the Magic Key every Sunday, 2? w8 
P.'M., E.S. T., on the NBC Blue Network. 


Medern schools stay modern with RCA radie 
tubes in their sound equipment. 
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e If you have not completed’ your entry, go to work on it today. Be sure to 
mail before March 18th. Many cash awards, 20 scholarships, national recog- 
nition and honor awaits America’s most talented students in this 15th Annual 
Scholastic Awards. 


Complete rules are in the October Ist issue of Scholastic. If you do not have 
a copy, write to Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Read the list of Awards below. Select the divisions of interest, and start 
work today while there is still time to finish your entry. 


GEORGE BELLOWS MEMORIAL AWARDS—Prizes for pictorial work in oil. 


ELDORADO MASTER DRAWING PENCIL AWARDS—The Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company offers prizes for pencil drawings. 


HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS—Prizes offered by Chas. M. Higgins & Co., Inc., for 
free-hand drawings executed in drawing inks, are in two groups: Colored Inks 
and Black Inks. 

SPENCERIAN PEN AWARDS—Prizes for work in pen and ink by the Spencerian Pen 
Company are in two groups; fine-line pen drawings and broad-edge pen drawings. 

PRINTS AWARDS—Awards are offered for woodcuts, wood engravings, lithographs. 
etchings, or drypoint prints. 

Cc. HOWARD HUNT AWARDS—The C. Howard Hunt Pen ey offers prizes for 
prints made from Linoleum Blocks, using water soluble in 

BERMINGHAM & PROSSER AWARDS—Supplementary award to winners of C. 
Howard Hunt Award for work done on Textone, Truart Colored Paper or Fiber- 
tone 

AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY AWARDS—Prizes for pictorial work in water color, 
crayons, tempera, charcoal, Payons, dry chalk painting and pastel. Also prizes for 
Advertising Art including posters, car cards, magazine covers, mailing pieces, 
labels, or other types of advertising matter. 

DECORATIVE DESIGN AWARDS—Prizes for purely decorative designs executed on 
paper or on artist’s board, in tempera, transparent or opaque water color, wax or 
hard-pressed crayon, painting crayons or any allied medium. 

COSTUME DESIGN AWARD—Scholarships for the best dress design. 


TEXTILE DECORATION AWARDS—Prizes for designs applied to textiles, either 
painted, stenciled, stamped, dyed, appliqued, batiked, embroidered, or in any 
manner applied or woven. 

STRATHMORE ARTIST PAPER AND BOARD AWARDS—tThe Strathmore Paper 
Company offers a supplementary award to winners of prizes in any divisions of 
Scholastic Awards whose work is done on Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 
This is not a competition but an additional prize. 

CERAMICS AWARDS—Prizes for kiln-fired vases, tiles, bookends, lamp bases, bowls, 
plates or work in round or relief or other decorative or utilitarian o jects modeled 
from clay. 

METAL CRAFTS AWARDS—Division A is jewelry. Division B is metal work other 
than jewelry. 


SCULPTURE AWARDS—Prizes for work in round or relief. 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING AWARDS—The Joseph Dixon 
a Company offers prizes for projects in engineering and architectural 

rawing. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN AWARDS—Chas. M. Higgins 
& Co., Inc., offers prizes for the best instrumental drawings in each of two groups: 
For Junior High or First-year Senior High Students. For Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced Students. 

LITERARY DIVISION—The literary division of Scholastic Awards offers prizes for 
original short stories, essays, poetry, one-act plays, radio plays, historical articles, 
and book reviews by high school students. 

MUSIC DIVISION—Prizes for the best original scores submitted in each of the six 
musical classifications. 


Notification of Winners —The Student-Achievement Number of Scholastic, 


May 6, 1939, will list all winners of scholarships, prizes and nenerette mentions in 
the Scholastic Awards. 


CLOSING DATE: MARCH 18, 1939 


Ship art entries to: or ween ogg ye Art Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Ship music entries flat to: Music 
Division, Scholastic Awards, ¥y same address. (But don’t enclose with 
work for art division.) Liter Louies must be addressed to: Schi ~ 
astic Awards, Literary Co 43d St., New York, N. 
These shipping instructions ae be followed exactly. 


scholarships 


electors have become honorary mouth- 
pieces and vote as their party directs, 

2nd. The electoral college as it stands 
today is useless because it simply re- 
flects the state vote. 

3rd. The present method makes it 
possible for a minority candidate to 
become President. Example: The elec- 
tion of Harrison. 

4th. Giving one candidate practically 
all of the electoral votes, as in 1936, 
gives a party a false sense of impor- 
tance and hides the numerical strength 
of the minority party’s popular vote. 

Our plan is to elect the President on 
a percentage basis, as follows: When 
the popular vote of a state is taken, the 
returns will be sent to the state capital. 
There it will be determined what per 
cent of the popular vote each party 
received. Then that party will receive 
the same per cent of the electoral votes. 

Our plan would prevent a minority 
candidate from ever becoming Presi- 
dent. It would save each state the ex- 
pense of sending electors to the capital, 
printing their names on the ballot and 
would do away with the difficulty aris- 
ing from the death of an elector before 
he casts his vote. Of course, the elec- 
toral college would be abolished. 
Avice Rye 
Acting Chairman, 

American Problems Class 

Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) High School 


Vocations 
Dear Editor: 


I think the article “Crashing the 
Gates of Detroit’’ (Nov. 5 Scholastic) 
very interesting and helpful to those of 
us in high school who have not yet 
decided upon a future occupation. 

The automobile industry is a com- 
paratively new one, and I think a little 
more interesting to high school boys 
than most; but that is no reason why 
articles should be confined to this in- 
dustry alone. There are just as many 
openings in other fields. An article de- 
scribing another large industry would 
be just as well received, and might be 
even more interesting to some of us. 

Gerald MacGregor 
Elmhurst High School 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

(If you’ll look back over issues of 
the past year or two, you'll find that 
many other industries have been de- 
scribed. Others are coming. And don’t 
forget the monthly Vocational Depart- 
ment (page 34) and the “Careers in 
Brief” series in every other issue. Stu- 
dents are invited to suggest special 
fields they would like to see treated in 
Scholastic—Ed.) 


Suggestion 
Dear Forum: 

I have a suggestion to offer. I think 
you should not put the answers to the 
questions on “Ask Yourself Another,” 
in the same issue, and that they should 
be put in the succeeding issue instead. 
The reason for my suggestion is that 
having the answers in the same issue 
causes unfairness on the part of some 
of the students. 

Lela J. Fleeks 





Woodville, Texas 
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What High School Students Want to Know 


An Editorial 





school students ought 

to know that we shall 
talk about here and now, 
but what they want to 
know. Perhaps we’re 
wrong, but we have an idea 
that what high school stu- 
dents want to know is also 
what they ought to be 
’ told. 

There is a teacher in a New York high school* 
who began five years ago to coliect questions as a 
hobby. He had forms printed on which people would 
write “Questions to which I have tried to find a sat- 
isfactory answer and failed.” Samples of the ques- 
tions asked by high school students have been pub- 
lished. Here are some of them: “Is it very necessary 
to consider religion before marrying?” “How can I 
learn to mix in with any group of people?” “Would 
people really be happy if they had what they de- 
sired?” “Why don’t they teach sex in school?” “What 
makes people selfish, and why do they cheat and 
lie?” 

When we editors of Scholastic saw these questions 
asked by New York City young people, we imme- 
diately made an independent survey of our own to 
learn whether high school students in other sections 
of the country were eager for answers to similar 
questions. First we analyzed letters sent to our 
Readers’ Forum. Then we asked about fifty readers 
in a mid-western town to write down and seal un- 
signed in an envelope any questions that genuinely 
baffled them and which were not being answered in 
school. 

The questions we received were very similar to 
those above. Here are some of them: “I’m 17. Is a boy 
my age too young to go ‘steady’ with a girl?” “Why 
do people who are friends sometimes hate each other 
terribly?” “What religion is right, and if in doubt 
what: should I do? Continue as I am or seek an- 
other?” “What shall I do about a girl friend who likes 
me a lot but about whom I do not care particularly?” 
“Why are people afraid to die?” “What causes a de- 
pression?” “Is it imperative to have a college educa- 
tion to qualify for a skilled position?” 

We are going to try to answer these questions and 


[= not what high 














*Mr. George Lawton, Evander Childs High School. 


others like them in Scholastic. In our last issue (Jan- 
uary 21) a letter in the Readers’ Forum asked a ques- 
tion about “real love” among high school students. 
We shall answer her letter in our next issue. Many 
of the problems that disturb high school students, 
and many of the things they want to know are be- 
ing answered, though not by the question and an- 
swer method, by Gay Head in our weekly “Boy dates 
Girl” department. 

But these other questions! Well, we shall have to 
find space to help our readers learn what they want 
to know. Scholastic calls itself The American High 
School Weekly, and means it. Its three-fold function 
is to help high school students in their English work, 
their history and problems of democracy classes, 
and in their personal, social, extra-curricular lives. 
The questions students sent us recently have con- 
vinced us that we are not doing enough to help them 
with their personal problems in life. It’s easy enough 
to say that time answers all such questions, solves 
all problems. It’s easy to tell a young person that ten 
years from now he will look back and smile at the 
worries and heartaches that now keep him awake at 
night. That’s no answer. 

We know that young people need help to find an- 
swers to the questions that baffle and worry them. 
And with this new semester, just begun, we editors 
of Scholastic have resolved to do more—to give more 
space to the personal problems of our readers. Write 
us your questions. Nonsensical questions will be ig- 
nored. And please remember this extension of our 
Readers’ Forum will be no silly “lovelorn” depart- 
ment about the color of your hair or the shape of your 
dimples or the month you were born in. You must 
sincerely have “tried to find a satisfactory answer” 
yourself and failed. Then we want you to write a 
frank, honest letter to us, stating your problem or 
your question briefly and clearly. (Keep them to 300 
words or less, if possible.) We shall not publish your 
name if you prefer it omitted. Simply say so. But 
you must include your name and address. Address 
your letters to Readers’ Forum—Personal. 

We shall try to answer you frankly, directly, and 
intelligently. We shall try to avoid generalizations. 
We can publish only letters of general interest. We 
may write some blunt answers with an occasional 
sting. For we shall not treat you as children. We 
know you can take it. 

Now for the questions! 
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CARTOONS of the WEEK 


Growing German abuse of Britain follow- 
ing Hitler’s victory at Munich causes the 
cartoonist to hint that Prime Minister 
Chamberlain may be “Getting a Bit Fed 
Up” with his efforts to preserve peace in 
Europe by “appeasing” the hot-headed 
dictators of Germany and Italy. 


American attention was centered 
mainly on the President’s new 
defense proposals last week, 
while Europe’s statesmen 
and dictators continued 
to talk peace and pre- 
pare for trouble by 
speeding rearma- 


ment programs. 
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Following his challenge to the dictators 
in his opening message to. Congress, 
President Roosevelt recommended an in- 
creased defense budget, with special em- 
phasis on a stronger air force. Cartoonist 
Talburt pictures world unrest and views 
defense plans with approval. 
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Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 
In the two weeks since Tom Mooney’s 
pardon by California’s Governor Olson 
(Schol., Jan. 21), the American public 
has breathed a sigh of relief that this 
long-standing case of injustice has been 
closed. The cartoonist shares this feeling 
of relief and says: ‘Look Up America!” 


== > Spree e 

Manning in Schenectady Gazette 
Recalling the rough treatment that little 
Czechoslovakia received at the hands of 
Britain and France during the Czech- 
German crisis and the Munich settlement, 
Cartoonist Manning makes “Just a Sug- 
gestion” that worried France let the 
Czechs “arbitrate” the Italo-French quar- 
rel arising from Mussolini’s demands for 
a generous slice of France’s colonial 
holdings in Africa. 

French Premier Daladier wants no out- 
side arbitration in the Italo-French quar- 
rel, and got Prime Minister Chamberlain 
to keep hands off this dispute during his 
recent visit to Mussolini in Rome. 





Japan’s army continues to make head- 
way against China’s stubborn armies, 
but the “pinch” of war costs on the Japa- 
nese people grows greater each day. The 
replacement of the more moderate Pre- 
mier Konoye by the fascist-minded Baron 
Hiranuma gives Japan’s militarists a 
stronger hold on the nation. 
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Hitler Ousts Dr. Schacht in 
Shakeup of High Nazi Leaders 





Reports of a coming shakeup of 
important officials in Nazi Germany 
were confirmed last week when 
Adolf Hitler removed Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht from the presidency of the 
Reichsbank. He has been replaced by 
Economics Minister Walther Funk. 
Dr. Schacht, Germany’s leading 
banker and financial “wizard,” has 
done an amazing job the past few 
years managing Germany’s shaky 
finances and finding money to carry 
on the Nazi rearmament program. 
Observers believe he was dismissed 
because he told Hitler that the Ger- 
man financial structure could not 
stand the present heavy expendi- 
tures for armaments. 

Dr. Schacht will remain in the 
Nazi government as a financial ad- 
viser, but his removal from the bank- 
ing post has upset important discus- 
sions on the Jewish refugee problem. 

George Rublee, American director 
of the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee. on Refugees, was discussing the 
Schacht plan to “ransom” Jews by 
allowing Jewish wealth to leave Ger- 
many only if used for the purchase 
of German goods. By this means for- 
eign money would again flow into 
Germany for use in buying necessary 
war materials. Since Germany’s 
sales of products abroad have 
dropped alarmingly, Schacht was re- 
ported ready to accept a compro- 
mise “ransom” plan which would re- 
lease more Jewish refugee wealth, 
and seek to moderate world-wide 
opposition to any plan that might 
aid the Nazis at the expense of Jews. 
His removal from the Reichsbank 
has, however, delayed refugee talks. 

Shortly before Dr. Schacht’s dis- 
missal, William Philip Simms, 
Scripps-Howard Foreign Editor, 
wrote that sweeping changes among 
Nazi officials were scheduled soon. 
Propaganda Minister Joseph Goeb- 
bels, boss of the spoken and written 
word in Germany, and leader in the 
vicious anti-Jewish drive, is reported 
in disfavor with Hitler. He may lose 
his propaganda job, and step down 
to the inferior post of Governor of 
the Greater Berlin district. Field 
Marshal Hermann Goering, Hitler’s 
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right-hand man and a bitter foe of 
Goebbels, would step up the ladder 
and become Vice Chanceller and War 
Minister. Aside from these duties, 
Goering is Air Minister and chief 
of the Four Year Plan of increasing 
production. He is reported worried 
over a drastic drop in the output of 
factories, and blames Goebbels’ anti- 
Jewish drive for the serious loss in 
world trade. There are also reports 
of a deliberate ‘“slow-down”’ strike 
by workers who have no other means 
of registering their protest against 
Hitler’s policies which they feel are 
leading them into an unwanted war. 


Chamberlain Gains Nothing 
In Rome Appeasement Trip 


Prime Minister Chamberlain’s lat- 
est “appeasement” trip—a visit with 
Dictator Benito Mussolini in Rome— 
has produced no immediate gains for 
his peace policy. His critics are glad, 
however, that even if he got nothing 
he, at least, gave nothing away—as 








he did at the Munich parley on the 
fate of Czecho-Slovakia. (Schol., 
Jan. 14, p. 9.) Before going to Rome, 
the Prime Minister had tea with 
Premier Daladier and Foreign Min- 
ister Bonnet of France, who told him 
bluntly not to promise Italy any of 
France’s colonial possessions in order 
to “appease” Mussolini. (See page 
6.) Wrote Howard Brubaker in the 
New Yorker magazine: ‘The best 
Chamberlain could get in Rome was 
a scoreless tie. The French refused 
to make a sacrifice hit.” 

During the Rome talks, Mussolini 
told Chamberlain that he refused to 
withdraw his troops from Spain until 
General Franco was victorious. And 
Chamberlain replied that he would 
not act as a “referee” on Italy’s de- 
mands for a slice of France’s posses- 
sions. Italian press abuse of France 
continued to grow more bitter fol- 
lowing these talks, and France was 
warned not to aid the hard-pressed 
Loyalists. Britain and France are ex- 
pected, however, to offer Italy some 
concessions by granting her the use of 
Djibouti, port in French Somaliland 
and the railroad connecting it with 
Addis Ababa, and allowing Italians 
a share in the authority over the Suez 
Canal. (Concluded on next page) 


Wide World 


When Prime Minister Chamberlain and Lord Halifax arrived in Rome on their 
“appeasement” trip they were welcomed by Premier Mussolini and Count Ciano. 
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braced themselves with 
the aid of international 
volunteers, and checked 
Franco’s drives. Will the 
successful defense of 
Madrid be repeated at 
Barcelona? British war 
correspondent Noel 
Monks of the London 
Evening Standard wrote 
recently that the “Cat- 
alans will be expected 
to give a terrific account 
of themselves in their 
final stand against the 
Rebels. It will be a fight 
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Returning to London, Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain insisted that his 
Rome visit was a “good thing,” and 
flatly refused a Labor party demand 
that Britain change her policy of 
“non-intervention” «<n Spain. He be- 
lieves that British aid to the Loyal- 
ists will cause a conflict with Italy. 
The Prime Minister further feels 
that although Mussolini won’t with- 
draw his forces till Franco wins, he 
will withdraw them when the war is 
over. He seems to have no fear that 
a Franco victory will harm British 
interests although a growing number 
of Conservative party members are 
convinced that such a victory will 
enable Italo-German military and 
naval forces to control vital points 
on Britain’s chief trade route to the 
East. 

Chamberlain’s views on Spain are 
supported by Premier Daladier, but 
a strong body of French political 
leaders insists that continued Italian 
intervention in Spain will menace 
France’s possessions. 


Franco Offensive Reaches 


Outskirts of Barcelona 

While Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain and Mussolini talked in Rome, 
General Franco’s forces hurled 
themselves at Spanish Government 
lines in a tremendous “victory drive” 
to end the civil war. With extensive 
aviation and infantry aid from Italy, 
the Rebels rolled back the Loyalist 
defenses in Catalonia, captured the 
important coastal city of Tarragona, 
and menaced Barcelona, successor to 
Madrid and Valencia as the capital of 
Republican Spain. Plans have been 
announced to move Government rec- 
ords to Valencia for safety. 

Once again the world wonders how 
long the Loyalists will hold out. In 
November, 1936, the fall of Madrid 
was expected daily, but the Loyalists 
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Divided Loyalist Spain makes its last stand. 





fight. Franco was actual- 
ly closer to Valencia 
than to Barcelona. And just when it 
seemed (last summer) that Valencia 
was to fall, Franco’s troops were 
halted north of Sagunto.” 

In Geneva, where the Council of 
the League of Nations was holding 
its regular meeting, the Spanish war 
produced some explosive debates. 
After much bickering a resolution 
was adopted condemning the bom- 
bardment of defenseless cities but it 
named no names. Another resolu- 
tion was adopted on the Japanese in- 


‘ vasion of China. But again it took a 


very mild stand and merely called 
on nations to use sanctions (trade 
penalties) against Japan if they 
thought it advisable. 


Germany Extends Influence 


In Central Europe Nations 


Germany increased her influence 
in Central Europe last week, partic- 
ularly in Hungary and Poland. The 
new Hungarian Foreign Minister, 
Count Csaky, announced that his na- 
tion would join the Italo-German- 
Japanese anti- Communism pact, 
which is aimed at Soviet Russia. 
This move will quiet Hungarian de- 
mands for Ruthenia (Carpatho- 
Ukraine), eastern province of 
Czecho-Slovakia, which Germany 
wants to keep under Nazi domina- 
tion as headquarters in the drive for 
a new independent Ukraine. (Schol., 
Jan. 14, p. 10.) In return, Hungary 
will receive a share of German trade, 
and may be aided in efforts to re- 
cover territory she lost to neighbor- 
ing Rumania after the World War. 

To the north, Poland’s Foreign 
Minister Josef Beck was playing the 
old Polish game of balancing Ger- 
many and Russia against each other. 
Poland fears that Nazi efforts to es- 
tablish an “independent” Ukraine 
under German pretection will cost 
her heavily. Accordingly, Foreign 











Minister Beck signed a new friend- 
ship pact with Russia. But since the 
Poles also fear Russia as much as 
they do Germany, Beck then visited 
Hitler and was assured that he 
planned no more “surprises” at pres- 
ent. 


Finland, Sweden Plan to 
Fortify Aland Islands 


Finland and Sweden have taken 
steps to protect themselves in case of 
another European war by signing 
an agreement to fortify the Aland 
Islands, a small group in the Bal- 
tic Sea. The Scandinavian nations 
feel that their security depends 
largely on keeping these islands safe 
from both Germany and Soviet Rus- 
sia. The islands not only control the 
main route of iron ore from Sweden 
to Germany, but might form a base 
for Germany to operate in the east- 
ern Baltic, or for Russia to operate 
against Germany. 

The Christian Science Monitor re- 
marks that the agreement on the 
Alands between Finland and Sweden 
is “an example of international good 
manners.” Inhabited by a Swedish- 
speaking population, and belonging 
to Sweden until seized by Russia in 
1809, the islands always have been 


News-Week 
Why the Alands are important. 


Swedish. When Finland recovered its 
independence at the end of the World 
War, the Alanders asked the League 
of Nations to return them to Sweden. 
This was denied, but instead of fight- 
ing about it, Sweden accepted the 
verdict. The League, however, did 
provide that the islands must remain 
unfortified. But the decline of the 
League’s authority in the past few 
years placed the Alands in a diffi- 
cult spot. During the Czech-German 
crisis last September, Finland recog- 
nized the islands’ importance by pre- 
paring to fortify them. 
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States’ Rights Issue Raised 
by New England Flood Plans 





The cry of ‘States’ rights” again is 
heard throughout New England and 
the halls of Congress. It all began 
when Republican Governor George 
D. Aiken of Vermont obtained a “‘de- 
fense fund” of $67,500 from the 
Legislature to fight off “in all legal 
and proper ways,” the building of a 
Federal dam in Vermont without the 
state’s consent. He then went to the 
New England Governors’ conference 
in Boston and obtained support from 
five other Governors, all Republican 
for the first time in eight years, to 
fight Federal control of state lands 
and rivers. 

Vermont’s Governor first raised 
the “States’ rights” question when 
Congress passed the Flood Control 
* Act of 1938, giving the War Depart- 
ment the right to acquire state lands 
without the consent of the states. He 
declared that the way was clear for 
the Federal Government to invade 
the rights of states by seizing their 
lands without consent. After the New 
England hurricane last September, 
Governor Aiken said he was willing 
to cooperate in building flood control 
dams if Vermont was not required to 
“surrender” the ownership of its 
natural resources. But when the War 
Department prepared to build a dam 
across the Ompompanoosuc River at 
Union Village, Governor Aiken de- 
manded that Secretary of War Wood- 
ring sign a contract protecting Ver- 
mont’s rights. Secretary Woodring 
refused on the grounds that the Flood 
Control Act gives Federal officials 
power to take necessary lands with- 
out signing an agreement. 

Following this clash, and the ac- 
tion of the Vermont Legislature, New 
England Representatives in Congress 
began a drive to change the Flood 
Control Act so as to require state 
consent before its land is taken for 
a flood control dam. They argued that 
the issue was one of States’ rights 
and not flood control, and insisted 
that rivers belonged to the states. 
Representatives Rankin and Whit- 
tington of Mississippi, a Southern 
State that went to war over the 
States’ rights issue in 1861, insisted, 
however, that Governor Aiken was 
merely trying to protect private elec- 
tric power companies. Flood control 
projects, they said, are the property 
of ail the people and the Federal 
Government should see that they are 
not given to private utilities by the 
states. (Schol., Oct. 29, 1938, p. 16-S.) 

Questioned by newspapermen, 
President Roosevelt said he had no 
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objection to states controlling power 
dams, but did not think that the Fed- 
eral Government should furnish the 
money for a dam and then leave con- 
trol of it in the hands of a state. War 
Department officials hinted that the 
Vermont dam might be dropped, 
since “other states are willing to use 
the money for flood control.” The 
Vermont States’ rights squabble 
popped up in the House Appropria- 
tions Committee when that body, 
which controls the spending of Fed- 
eral funds, took $2,200,000 from a 





ered forces for a showdown fight in 
the Senate. The Workers Alliance, 
composed of persons on work-relief, 
the new WPA Administrator Colonel 
F. C. Harrington, and labor organ- 
izations backed the President in his 
fight to restore the $150,000,000 to the 


final relief bill. Governor Lehman 
of New York, the most populous 
state, urged the Senate to vote the 
full amount, and warned that many 
states and cities were at the limit of 
their relief-spending capacity. 

A sharp wind, and heavy snowfalls 
throughout the east also served to 
cool off economy-minded Senators, 
and bring reports that a compromise 
bill would be approved. Democratic 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
declared, however, that ‘We have got 
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Here are the defiant Governors of New England. Standing, left to right, Lewis O. 
Barrows of Maine; R. E. Baldwin of Connecticut; W. H. Vanderbilt of Rhode Island. 
Seated, left to right, are: G. D. Aiken of Vermont, who raised the cry of “States’ 
rights”; Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts. and F. P. Murphy of New Hampshire. 


bill to help New England states clean 
up last September’s hurricane dam- 
age. It also said that Federal funds 
should be matched dollar for dollar 
by state money, and added that since 
Governor Aiken wanted States’ 
rights on flood control, his state and 
other New England states should 
have the “right” to match Federal 
money used to prevent fires and save 
timber in their forests. 


Administration Fights Move 
to Cut Relief Appropriation 


Congressional determination to 
cut government spending clashed 
sharply last week with the Presi- 
dent’s demand for $875,000,000 to 
carry the WPA work-relief program 
through the winter and spring 
months. (Schol., Jan. 21, p. 13-S.) 

After the House of Representatives 
approved a bill cutting $150,000,000 
off the President’s proposal, oppo- 
nents and proponents of relief gath- 





to make a start somewhere in cut- 
ting down these huge governmental 
expenditures . . . or spring will be 
ushered in with a demand for new 
taxes.”” While Republican Senator 
Borah of Idaho insisted that “I am 
for economy, but there are plenty of 
places to cut Federal expenses with- 
out taking it out of the hides of poor, 
helpless people on relief. ...” 

While the relief-spending debate 
raged the Senate special committee 
on unemployment and relief, headed 
by Democratic Senator James Byrnes 
of South Carolina, issued a sweeping 
program to revise the relief setup in 
the nation and put it on a permanent 
basis. (See debate, Schol., Jan. 21, 
p. 15-S.) First, the committee flatly 
declared that the unemployment 
problem is here to stay, and com- 
mented that the nation has had be- 
tween eight and ten million jobless 
for the past ten years. Second, a new 
Department of Public Welfare should 
be formed to coordinate relief. 
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married man who gets 
$4,500 from a private 
company pays about $50 
in Federal income tax; 
while another married 
man making $4,500 on a 
state job pays no Feder- 
al tax. Republicans as 
well as Democrats have 
advocated the laws now 
proposed by the Presi- 
dent, but there is sharp 
disagreement over how 
to carry them out. 
Officials in 42 states 
insist that any law 
passed by Congress will 
be fought bitterly. They 
argue that the Supreme 
Court in 1922 and 1932 
ruled that the Federal 
Government could not 
tax the employees or 


deaquese 
bonds of state and local 








Herblock Cartoon 
THE TWO LITTLE DARLINGS 


F. D. R. Asks End of Tax- 
Exempt Bonds & Salaries 


President Roosevelt has asked 
Congress to pass a taxation law mak- 
ing employers of Federal, state and 
local governments, as well as hold- 
ers of Federal and state bonds, bear 
a tax burden like the rest of us. 

At present, the Feder- 
al Government taxes the 
salaries of its employees 
but does not tax state 
employees. And the 
states in turn tax their 
own employees, if they 
have an income tax law, 
but do not tax Federal 
employees. In addition, 
Federal, state and local 
bonds, which are sold by 
governments to raise 
money, are not taxed to 
any extent. These bonds, 
therefore, provide a 
good “refuge” where 
wealthy people can in- 
vest their surplus cash 
and escape the income 
tax. Backing the Presi- 
dent’s tax plan, Under- 
Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John Hanes told a 
Senate committee that 
the taxation of Federal 
and state bonds would 
not only give these gov- 
ernments added revenue, but would 
cause people to invest more money 
in private business, which is greatly 
in need of funds to expand its plants. 

Concerning the non-taxation of 
Federal and state salaries, including 
the salaries of public school teachers, 
the President pointed out that it was 
unfair to others. For example: A 
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governments. And _ so 
any tax plan must be ap- 
proved by the states as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. The Presi- 
dent says, however, that the 16th 
Amendment in 1913 plainly gave 
Congress the power to tax incomes 
“from whatever source derived.” 
Lately, he recalled, the Court has re- 
versed itself and given the Federal 
Government the power to tax em- 
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Some of the Missouri sharecroppers who pitched camps 
along public highways to protest against being put 
out of their homes. See farm tenancy article, P. 17-S. 


ployees of semi-governmental bodies 
(such as the Port of New York Au- 
thority) created by states and local 
governments, and a new tax law 
might be approved by the Court. 
But he agreed with state officials in 
asking Congress to pass a law pre- 
venting the Treasury from collecting 
back taxes from employees. 





President Calls for Moderate 
Expenditures for Rearming 


Careful recommendations for in- 
creasing national defense were made 
last week by the President following 
his opening message to Congress. Al- 
though his opening address was a 
bristling challenge to dictator na- 
tions, the President’s recommenda- 
tions were moderate, and he warned 
Congress against any “hysteria” over 
the necessity for preparedness. 

Defense plans call for an arms ex- 
penditure of $552,000,000, of which 
about $210,000,000 will be spent dur- 
ing the 1939-1940 fiscal year. The 
most important item called for the 
building of 3,000 additional airplanes, 
and asked for a strengthening of de- 
fenses in Alaska, Puerto Rico, Hawaii 
and the Panama Canal. 

At a joint secret meeting of the 
House and Senate military affairs 
committees Joseph P. Kennedy, Am- 
bassador to Britain, and William Bul- 
litt, Ambassador to France, painted 
a gloomy picture of European condi- 
tions and predicted a war by spring. 
The greatest stir was created when 
the Navy produced its plans for new 
naval bases in the Pacific. It recom- 
mended that Guam, an island only 
1,500 miles from Japan, be made 
a powerful naval base and bills for 
this purpose were introduced in Con- 
gress. Japanese newspapers prompt- 
ly charged that the only reason for 
strengthening Guam was to give 
America a base in the Far East. 


Sharecropper “Army” Stages 
Protest Against Conditions 


Sharecroppers, who farm South- 
ern planters’ cotton lands for a share 
of the crops, staged a dramatic pro- 
test last week against their plight. 
Undaunted by wintry weather 1,300 
men, women, and children straggled 
along the roads of Southern Missouri, 
or camped in sodden, makeshift tents 
and ramshackle vehicles. 

The sharecroppers and farm hands 
declared that landowners had forced 
them out of their homes to avoid 
sharing government crop benefit 
payments. Owen H. Whitfield, Negro 
minister and tenant on a govern- 
ment project at La Forge, Missouri, 
urged the demonstration. Told that 
the camps were ordered broken up 
as “a menace to public health,” 
Whitfield said: “Do you think those 
shacks my people have been living 
in are any healthier?” 

Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace announced that cotton plant- 
ers who sought to withhold a just 
share of cotton crop benefits from 
sharecroppers would be deprived of 
their government checks. 
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LL her life Lan Ying had lived 
A by the river with her father 
and her mother and her three 
younger brothers. The good river, 
they called it, because the river 
helped them in many ways although 
its name was Yangtse, or Son of the 
Sea. In the spring the river brought 
swelling tides down from the snow 
melting on a hundred mountains 
where was its source. Many an hour 
had Lan Ying wondered about that 
source as she sat watching the fish 
net for her father. The river ran so 
wide and deep and yellow here at lier 
feet, below the great net spread out on 
bamboo poles, that it seemed impos- 
sible to believe that it was ever a 
small stream somewhere, tumbling 
down some rocky cliff, or running 
small and sluggish through some 
sandy desert. 

Sitting by the fish net and waiting 
patiently until it was time to pull 
the rope that lifted it again, Lan Ying 
stared across the river. She could see 
the opposite shore only as a line of 
clear green. On misty mornings she 
could not see it at all, and she might 
have been sitting beside a muddy 
ocean. Nearly all her days did Lan 
Ying sit here beside the great river, 
and it had come now to mean some- 
thing like a person to her. Her father 
was not a fisherman, but a farmer, 
and he planted rice and wheat on his 
land that edged the river and ran 
back inland an acre or two to the 
hillock where the hamlet was where 
they lived with half a dozen or so 
other families. They were all fami- 
lies of farmers like Lan Ying’s fa- 
ther, but they all had nets tended, 
too, by children or by old grandfa- 
thers who had grown too old to work 
any more in the fields. Fish brought 
them in the extra pennies they could 
spend for the various holidays and 
for incense to burn before the gods, 
and for new clothes sometimes, and 
besides all this fish was good meat to 
eat, as well. 

Lan Ying rose suddenly from the 
low, little bamboo stool where she 
sat, and pulled with all her might at 
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TRE GOOG RIVER 


By Pearl Buck 


the rope. Up came the net slowly. 
Many a time there was nothing in it. 
Sometimes there were tiny fish that 
she had to scoop up with a long-han- 
dled dipper. Sometimes there was a 
big fish, once in several days or so. 
But there was none now, only a flash 
of tiny minnows. She stooped and 
dipped them up. Her mother would 
pin each one by a sliver of bamboo to 
a bit of matting on a board and dry 
them in the sun and then they were 
salted and very good to eat with 
morning rice. She let the net down 
slowly and sat down once more. 
Sometimes the days were very 
long sitting here alone. She came just 
after her breakfast and sat until noon 
when she could go home again. But 
she liked it better than the other 
things the children must do on the 
river farms. She liked it better than 
herding the buffalo and sitting 
astride its hard and hairy back all 
day, as her second brother did. She 
liked it better than herding the ducks 
in the little inlets from the river as 
her eldest brother did. Yes, she liked 
it because there was something very 
companionable about the moving 
river, about the boats that passed by 
her there, and the coveys of wild 
duck that floated down sometimes, 
great flocks of them, carried askew 
by the currents, and bobbing up and 
down on the water. There was al- 
ways something to see. As for the 
boats, there was every kind, from 
small fishing sculls to the sailed junks 
with their painted eyes staring out at 
her from their bows. Once in many 
days low-set foreign craft came by 
and sometimes smoking steamers. 
She hated these and the river hated 
them, too. It always swelled into an- 
gry waves and rocked back and forth 
as they passed. Sometimes waves 
grew so high that the little fishing 
boats almost capsized, and the fisher- 
men shouted loud curses at these for- 
eign ships. Seeing the river angry 
like this, Lan Ying was angry, too, 






and ran out to hold her net steady. 
Still, oftentimes after these steamers 
passed there would be fish in her net, 
frightened there into commotion, and 
Lan Ying, when she saw the big sil- 
ver bodies flopping in the bottom of 
the net, gave thanks to the river in 
her heart for sending her the big fish. 
It was a good river. It brought them 
food from the land and meat from its 
waters, and to Lan Ying, whose life 
was there beside it, it came to mean 
something like a god, and staring out 
over it day after day, she could read 
its face and catch its mood for the 
day. 

It was, indeed, the only book she 
could read, for she did not dream of 
going to school. In their hamlet there 
was no school, but she knew very 
well what a school was, because in 
the market town to which she and 
her mother went once a year there 
was a school. 

No, books had nothing to do with 
her life here by the good river. To 
lift the net and lower it again, to go 
home at evening and burn the grass 
fuel in the earthen oven upon which 
two iron caldrons were set and in 
which the rice was heated for their 
supper, and when they had eaten it 
with a bit of fish, if the river had been 
kind that day, to run with the bowls 
to the river’s edge and rinse them 
there,’ and back again before the 
night was too dark, to creep into bed 
and lie and listen to the soft rush of 
the river among its reeds—this was 
all her life of every day. Only ona 
feast day or a fair day did it differ 
and then but for that one day. 

It was a quiet life thus spent, but 
a very safe one. Sometimes Lan Ying 
heard her father say that in the mar- 
ket town where he went often to sell 
his cabbages and grain, he had heard 
of famine to the north because there 
had been no rains, and he would al- 
ways add: 

“You see how fine it is to dwell be- 
side a good river! Whether it rains or 
not is nothing to us, who have only to 
dip our buckets into the river and 
there is water for our fields. Why, 
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this good river of ours brings us the 
water from a hundred valleys, and 
rains or none is nothing to us.” 

And when she heard this Lan Ying 
thought that theirs was surely the 
best life in the world, and life in the 
best place, where fields were always 
fruitful, and willows always green 
and the reeds ever lush and deep for 
fuel, and everything came from this 
river. No, she would never move 
away from this river so long as she 
lived. 

Yet there came a spring when the 
river changed. Who could have fore- 
seen that the river would change? 
Year after year it had been the same 
until this year. Lan Ying, sitting be- 
side the fish net, saw it change. It is 
true that every year it swelled with 
spring flood as it did now. The water 
ran high against the clay banks, but 
so it ever did in the spring. The yel- 
low water curled in great wheels and 
tore at the banks, so that often a great 
clod would shudder and tear itself 
away from the land and sink, and the 
river licked it up triumphantly. Lan 
Ying’s father came and moved the 
net away to an inlet’s mouth, lest the 
bit of land upon which she sat might 
so sink and bear her away. For the 
first time in her life Lan Ying felt a 
little afraid of the river. 

The time came for the river to go 
down, but it did not subside. Surely 
by now those upper snows were 
melted, for it was summer and the 
winds were hot, and the river ought 
to lie quiet and smooth beneath the 
bright. skies. But it did not lie quiet. 
No, it tore on as though fed by some 
secret and inexhaustible ocean. Boat- 
men who came down from the upper 
gorges, their craft buffeted by high 
rapids, told of torrents of rain, days 
and weeks of rain when the times for 
rain were past. The mountain 
streams and the lesser rivers thus 
fed, all poured into the great river 
and kept it high and furious. 

Lan Ying’s father moved the net 
still farther up the inlet, and Lan 
Ying, when she was left alone, did 
not look over the river any more. No, 
she turned her back on it and looked 
over the fields. She was actually 
afraid of the river now. 

For it was a cruel river. All during 
the hot summer months it rose, each 
day a foot, two feet. It crept over the 
rice fields where the half-grown 
grain stood; it covered the grain and 
took away the hope of harvest. It 
swelled into the canals and streams 
and flooded their banks. Stories came 
everywhere of dykes falling, of great 
walls of water rushing over deep, 
rich valleys, of men and women and 
children engulfed and swept away. 

“We must go to the innermost 
dyke,” said Lan Ying’s father. “Once 
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PEARL BUCK 


HEN Pearl Buck was awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Literature last No- 
vember the people of two great coun- 
tries, each with a legitimate claim on the 
author, applauded. One country, of 
course, is America, where Mrs. Buck was 
born and to which she has now returned. 
The other is China, where she lived for 
many years, and about which most of her 
books and magazine articles are written. 


Pearl Sydenstricker Buck was born in 
Hillsboro, West Virginia (1892). the 
daughter of two missionaries on leave 
from China. When she was less than four 
months old her parents returned to their 
post on the Yangtze River, and thus their 
child’s earliest memories are of that great 
“good river” she writes about in this 
week’s short story. There, in that coun- 
try which was home to her, the future 
author watched life with the alert eyes 
and mind of a growing child, and remem- 
bered many of the things she later was 
to put down in her memorable books. 


When she was seventeen Mrs. Buck 
came back to America to enter Randolph 
Macon Woman’s College in Lynchburg, 
Virginia, and later, while on furlough, 
took a post-graduate degree at Cornell. 
The intervening years, ap until six years 
ago, she spent as a missionary, teaching 
at Chinese universities. 

Mrs. Buck (who in private life is Mrs. 
Richard J. Walsh) has published about 
a dozen novels and scores of short stories 
and articles. Of these by far the best- 
known is her The Good Earth, which won 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1931, and which was 
later made into an outstanding movie, 
remarkable for having caught and pre- 
served for the millions who were for- 
tunate enough to see it, Mrs. Buck’s deep 
interest in humanity and understanding 
of the human heart. And so it is that an 
American woman, who learned to speak 
Chinese before she did English, has won 
the world’s greatest literary prize by 
writing in English about the Chinese 
people. 











the river did this, and they had to go 
to the innermost dyke, where the wa- 
ter does not come once in five gen- 
erations. It is our curse that the time 
has fallen in our lifetime.” 

The youngest little boy began to 
howl in a loud voice for he was sud- 
denly afraid. So long as the roof of 
the house was over them and its 
walls about them it was only a 
strange thing to see the water every- 
where, and be like a ship perched 
above it thus. But when he heard 
they must go and live on a dyke he 
could not bear it. Lan Ying’s tears 
came in sympathy and she drew him 
to her and pressed his face against 
her breast. 

On that very day, then, he took 
the door from its wooden hinge, and 
lashed it together with the wooden 
beds and with the table, and he tied 
the rude raft to a little scull he 
owned, and upon the raft climbed 
Lan Ying and her mother and the 
little boys. The buffalo they tied to a 
rope and let it swim, and the ducks 
and four geese also. But the goats 
were put upon the raft. Just as they 
left the house the yellow dog came 
swimming after them and Lan Ying 
cried, “Oh, my father,. look! Lobo 
wants to come, too!” 

But her father shook his head and 
rowed on. “No,” he said, ““Lobo must 
look after himself and seek his own 
food now, if he lives.” 

It seemed a cruel thing to Lan 
Ying and the eldest boy shouted, “TI 
will give him half my bow! of rice!” 

Then did the father shout as 
though he were angry, “Rice? What 
rice? Can a flood grow rice?” 

The children were all silent then, 
not understanding but afraid. They 
had never been without rice. At least 
the river had given them rice every 
year. When at last Lobo grew weary 
and swam more and more slowly 
and was farther and farther behind, 
there came a time when they could 
not see his yellow head aganst the 
yellow river. 

Across the miles of water they 
came at last to the inner dyke. It 
stood like a ridge against the sky, 
and it seemed a heaven of safety. 
Land, good dry land! Lan Ying’s fa- 
ther lashed his raft against a tree and 
they climbed ashore. 

But there were many there before 
them. Along that ridge stood huts of 
mats and heaps of saved furniture, 
benches and tables and beds, and 
everywhere were people. For even 
this inner dyke had not stood against 
the water. It had been a hundred 
years since it had been so attacked 
by the river, and in many places peo- 
ple had forgotten there could ever 
(Continued on page 32) 
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before in my father’s time I heard” 
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To Make 
the Desert Bloom— 


and Give Southern California’s Parched 
} Imperial Valley a Needed Drink, the Colo- 
, rado River Has Been Tamed and Turned 
| | set to modern music they might sing: “California, 
: Here I Come.” And back of this song title is the 
story of Boulder Dam, which went to work in 1936 
generating power and protecting the far Southwest 
from the scourges of drought and flood; of the All- 
American Canal, the nation’s longest irrigation ditch, 
which spans our most forbidding desert to bring life- 
giving water to crops in the Imperial and Coachella 
Valleys of California; and of the Colorado River Aque- 
duct, longest in the world, which will cross deserts 


and mountains for 300 miles to bring Mr. John Citizen 
in Los Angeles a drink of water. 


F THE swirling waters of the Colorado River were 


Supply and Demand for Water 


To understand the desperate need for the above en- 
gineering triumphs, one must remember that this far 
Southwestern region once was a desert land that de- 
pended on the whims of the uncertain Colorado River 
for necessary water. The Colorado, which drains parts 
of seven great Western states, is noted for the awe- 
inspiring Grand Canyon. It has been noted for other 
things equally awe-inspiring, but more dangerous. It 
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Wide World 


received its principal water supply 
from the snows deposited in winter 
on the Rocky Mountain slopes in 
Wyoming and Colorado. In the spring 
the melting snows turned the river 
into a raging torrent, but through- 
out the hot, rainless summer months 
the stream quieted down to a mere 
brook. The menace of floods or 
droughts was ever present. The early 
settlers in California’s Imperial Val- 
ley tapped the Colorado for water to 
irrigate 500,000 acres in the Salton 
Basin. A look at the maps shows that 
the Imperial Valley was formed 
when the Colorado cut off an arm of 
the slender Gulf of California by 
throwing its delta across it. The in- 
land sea thus formed dried up and 
left a sunken basin, the bottom of 
which was 287 feet below sea level. 
Down past this hole in the earth stag- 
gered the Colorado, dredging its 
banks to pile up tons of silt, and 
changing its course like a jay-walk- 
er. The river deposits each year an 
average of 170,000,000 cubic yards 
of silt—as much as all the earth that 
was dug in building the Panama Ca- 
nal. Man and his machines can carve 
up the earth at a great rate, but na- 
ture, in her own quiet way, also does 
a lot of it. 

In 1901, promoters cut the soft 
bank of the Colorado to lead part of 
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the River into the Salton Basin and 
irrigate the Imperial Valley. In a 
short time a thriving farming com- 
munity was established in a desert 
formerly as dry as the Sahara. This 
Valley is a natural green house, with 
heat and fertile, soil, and the bring- 
ing of water from the Colorado was 
all that was needed to make it a gar- 
den spot. The growing season has no 
end in the Imperial Valley. Carloads 
of head lettuce are shipped in De- 
cember, January and February, and 
other produce is sent throughout the 
nation at equally odd times. 


The Fickle Colorado 


If they stopped to think 
about it, the farmers of Im- 
perial Valley would conclude 
that they depended heavily on 
the Colorado, and the Col- 
orado was not to be trusted. In 
1905 the River smashed its 
banks and created a stagnant 
lake 60 miles long, known as 
the Salton Sea. The people of 
the Valley never forgot this 
experience, and their clamor 
first called attention to the 
need for regulating the Col- 
orado. They were joined later 
by Los Angeles and other 
growing cities in need of a de- 
pendable water supply. Engi- 
neers of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation of the United States 
Department of the Interior 
drew plans for a dam to har- 
ness the Colorado, and Sen- 
ator Hiram Johnson and Rep- 
resentative Phil D. Swing of 
California backed a bill in 
Congress to appropriate money for 
the huge undertaking. A realization 
that the waters of the river could be 
tamed to generate electricity’ and 
help pay for the dam helped win sup- 
port for the project. In 1928 the Boul- 
der Canyon Project Act was signed 
by President Calvin Coolidge, and 
work began in 1931. On May 29, 1935, 
the last bucket of concrete was 
poured in the dam itself. In record 
time 4,000 men had built a structure 
larger than the Pyramids of Egypt. 
But engineers stopped admiring this 
triumph to see what else had been 
accomplished by the expenditure of 
$108,000,000. 


The Dam will: 1. Control floods 
on the Colorado; 2. Regulate the flow 
of water and give a steady supply of 
water for irrigation of farms and do- 
mestic use in cities in the far South- 
west; 3. Improve navigation on the 
Colorado; 4. Generate electric power. 
In the past, private companies have 
built dams solely for power, but this 
and other Government projects are 
intende’ for many other important 
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jobs. Besides the above mentioned 
purposes that Boulder Dam will 
serve, it has backed up a body of 
water (Lake Mead) 110 miles into 
the Grand Canyon, and will provide 
one of the finest recreation centers 
in the country. 

With the Boulder Dam firmly an- 
chored between Arizona’s rock walls 
and the cliffs of Nevada, engineers 
turned their eyes to other important 
work. The flow of the river had been 
regulated, now the job of bringing 
water to the Imperial Valley was 
tackled. Since 1901 the only water to 
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A triumph of engineering. The Colorado River Tunnel 
which will carry water to southern California cities. 


reach the Valley has flowed through 
the old Imperial Canal, which loops 
50 miles into Mexico to avoid the 
sand dunes. But this canal has been 
filling with silt and provides uncer- 
tain irrigation. 


The All-American Canal 


The new All-American Canal, 
which takes water from the lower 
Colorado at the new Imperial Dam, 
has cost $40,000,000, and began irri- 
gating the Imperial Valley in Octo- 
ber, 1938. An immense desilting 
plant has been installed to remove 
70 percent of the solid matter in the 
water, which has clogged irrigation 
ditches in the past and cost an aver- 
age of $1,500,000 yearly in dredging 
operations. Many obstacles had to be 
surmounted in building this 80-mile 
ditch, which actually is a large river 
230 feet wide and 20 feet deep. Thir- 
teen tons of TNT were required for 
blasting through the mountains at 
one point. The canal section through 
the sand-hills was dug at a depth of 
150 feet and several methods will be 





used to keep sand from blowing into 
it. Vegetation has been grown on 
each side of the canal; the sand wil] 
be sprayed with oil; or it may be cov- 
ered with heavier dirt which will not 
be picked up by the winds. The 
Coachella Valley, to the north, which 
has been irrigated by wells, will be 
supplied with water by another canal 
130 miles long. These two irrigation 
canals total about four times the 
length of the Panama Canal. One 
other canal will be built in this pro- 
gram of turning the Southwest into 
a garden spot and “making the des- 
erts bloom.” This canal will 
be in the Gila River valley of 
Arizona, to the southeast. 


The Los Angeles Aqueduct 


While the farmers of the 
Imperial Valley were anx- 
iously looking to the Boulder 
Dam to control the Colorado 
and provide means of de- 
pendable irrigation for their 
thirsty acres, 2,500,000 Cali- 
fornians living in the Metro- 
politan Water District were 
worrying about their thirst. 
The cities in this water dis- 
trict, including Los Angeles, 
Fullerton, Compton, Glendale, 
Pasadena, Santa Monica, Long 
Beach, and San Marino, were 
using more water than they 
received in rainfali. The dif- 
ference, amounting to 200,- 
000,000 gallons a day, was 
being supplied by natural 
underground basins, filled 
through the centuries. But 
these basins showed signs of 
running dry. Boulder Dam promised 
a steady flow of water in the lower 
Colorado River, but getting that 
water across 300 miles of mougtains 
and plains looked like an impossi- 
ble task. To raise the $220,000,000 
needed for this job, the District sold 
bonds, and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation—Federal gov- 
ernment agency, helped out by 
buying up $40,000,000 worth of 
them. To get their water, engineers 
went east and tapped the Colorado 
by building Parker Dam. Its reser- 
voir is 155 miles below Boulder Dam 
and supplies 1,000,000,000 gallons of 
water a day to the Colorado Aque- 
duct. Despite the flaming heat of 
desert lands, and the bitter moun- 
tain cold, the engineers, steelwork- 
ers, and mechanics are winning their 
fight to give California a much need- 
ed drink of water early in 1939. 

First, Boulder Dam, then the Im- 
perial Dam and the All-American 
Canal, and now Parker Dam and the 
Colorado River Aqueduct. The Col- 
orado “ain’t what she used to be.” 
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Surveying the Farm Problem 


IT. How Can the Farmer Make a ee Article 


By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


UR first article (Scholastic, 
() January 7, 1939) made clear 
that the heart of the farm 
problem is “marketing.’’ Not how to 
produce farm products, but how to 
sell them—that is the question before 
the farmers of the country. Underly- 
ing this central question are others 
that must be answered by our lead- 
ers, for example: (1) How shall farm 
production be planned to meet our 
needs? (2) How shall it be con- 
trolled? (3) How shall prices be de- 
termined to give the farmer the fine 
living that is now possible? (4) How 
shall farmers be helped to own their 
farms? 

Who could do something about 
these staggering problems? Only two 
groups: (1) the farmers themselves 
through organizations; (2) govern- 
ment, especially the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


1. The Farmers Organize 
Cooperative Associations 


Caught by such conditions as we 
have described, farmers, single- 
handed, could do little. The bankers 
with vast wealth controlled their 
credit and owned the mortgages on 
their farms; the grain elevator and 
flour mill owners, the wholesalers 
and other city buyers of their prod- 
ucts, could always beat them. 

But they had one recourse—co- 
operative organization. “Organize,” 
said farm leaders, just as their city 
brothers had said. 

Three-quarters of a century ago 
the first farm organization was start- 
ed in America—a secret fraternal 
body known as the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, or more familiarly, “The 
Grange.” By 1875 it had 1,500,000 
members, with 20,000 local organi- 
zations. It acted as wholesalers, buy- 
ing the farmers’ implements and ma- 
terials and selling their products. It 
lent them money, bargained with 
railroads for freight rates, estab- 
lished cooperative stores, and even 
produced farm machinery. It brought 
about the passage of “Granger” laws 
to help farmers and forced the estab- 
lishment of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1862. It 
still continues in existence and today 
has a membership of several hun- 
dred thousand. 

Three other cooperatives were or- 
ganized: in the 1880’s the Farmers’ 
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Harris & Ewing 


Grading and crating oranges at the California Fruit Growers Exchange, one of the 
largest cooperatives, which sells over $100,000,000 worth of citrus fruits a year. 


Alliance; in the 1890’s the Farmers’ 
Educational Cooperative Union— 
known as The Farmers’ Union; and 
the National Equity Union. Under 
the leadership of these big farm or- 
ganizations the plan of having “Farm 
Advisers” or “County Agents,” one 
in every county, was created. It was 
the County Agents who, more than 
others, created the National Farm 
Bureau, an organization that reached 
the greatest membership, wealth and 
power, and today exerts great influ- 
ence on farm legislation throughout 
the country. 

Thus before 1920 there were four 
strong farm organizations in exis- 
tence with a membership of well over 
two million farmers. These, individ- 
ually or together, had created thou- 
sands of cooperatives all over the 
United States. For example, there 
were the California Fruit Growers 
Exchange, which sells over $100,- 
000,000 worth of citrus fruit a year, 
the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., 
of Minneapolis ($50,000,000 a year), 
the National Live Stock Producers 
Association ($150,000,000 a year), 
the American Cranberry Exchange, 
and many others. 

In November, 1938, there were in 
the country as a whole 10,900 coop- 
erative farm marketing and purchas- 
ing associations with a total mem- 
bership of 3,400,000 farmers, which 


did a business of $2,400,000,000 a 
year! Three-fourths of them are 
marketing and one-fourth purchas- 
ing. The largest organizations are 
dairy, livestock, grain, and cotton co- 
operatives. 

That cooperative organization has 
accomplished vast improvements for 
millions of farmers cannot be doubt- 
ed. Nevertheless the terrifying farm 
conditions in the 1930’s which we 
sketched in the first article developed 
in spite of them. What then could be 
done? What other source of help 
could be found? 

Only one—the Federal Govern- 
ment itself—which really amounts to 
saying “all of the American people.” 
What then, did the Government do? 


2. What Has the Federal 
Government Done? 


The Federal Government has con- 
cerned itself with the farmers’ diffi- 
culties in one way or another for a 
great many years. By 1922 the agri- 
cultural depression was becoming so 
deep that President Harding called a 
national farm conference. Out of that 
came one outstanding conclusion— 
that the nub of the problem was sur- 
plus farm products and low farm 
prices. The farmers had lost their 
control over prices and were unable 
by themselves to fit production to de- 
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mand; hence the Government must 
do something definite about these 
two matters. 

In the next decade there was al- 
most continual agitation by the 
Grange and the Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation and in Congress for new farm 
laws. They wanted to use the power 
of the Government to dispose of sur- 
plus crops and raise prices. Finally in 
1927 and 1928, after great debate, the 
McNary-Haugen bills, aimed at doing 
these very things, were passed by both 
the House and the Senate—passed 
twice but vetoed twice by the Repub- 
lican President Coolidge. While they 
varied greatly in details, they had a 
common aim. As Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace said, they planned to 
use the centralizing power of the 
Federal Government to help the 
farmers to “dump enough of their 
surplus abroad to raise prices in the 
domestic market.’ But no farm law 
was actually put into effect. 

Then came the. Hoover Adminis- 
tration, the Agricultural Marketing 
Act of 1929, and the formation of the 
Federal Farm Board with a fund of 
$500,000,000. This law provided a 
plan to do what the poverty-strick- 
en single farmers could not do: sur- 
plus farm products were to be bought 
up by the Board, held, and when 
prices were higher sold either abroad 
or at home. 

Did the Act work? It did not! In 
1929, 1930 and 1931 the Farm Board 
bought up farm surpluses as com- 
manded, but—could not sell them. 
The idea that the governments of 
other countries would let us dump 
our surplus products on them proved 
false. Moreover, the start of the 
Great Depression, as you know, oc- 
curred in October, 1929, and the 
farm situation was seriously aggra- 
vated in the next two years. Finally 
the Farm Board itself, unable to sell 
our farm surpluses and losing huge 
sums of public money, admitted that 
it could not solve the problem. 

Thus by the winter of 1933, ten 
years of experience had established 
clearly in the minds of political lead- 
ers that the production of farm prod- 
ucts must be planned to fit the de- 
mand of the market. ‘Agriculture 
must be controlled!” was the grow- 
ing underlying conviction. Control 
6,800,000 individualistic competi- 
tive land owners? Yes, some way or 
other, it had to be done. Indeed, sev- 
eral bills were submitted to the Con- 
gress providing for it, but they were 
not actually voted upon. The presi- 
dential campaign of 1932 did not 
stress this problem, for Republican 
candidate Hoover condemned the 
idea of “controlling production,” and 
the then Governor Roosevelt did not 
unequivocally support it. But even 
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before the so-called “New Deal” 
government came to power in March, 
1933, the public had begun to say: 
“Government must play a part in the 
control of agriculture as well as in 
the control of other phases of our 
economic system.” In short, the crisis 
of March, 1933, made possible the ex- 
periments that followed. 


The Principle: Raise Prices 
hy Making Things Scarce 


From the beginning, early in 1933, 
one conviction seemed to grip the 
minds of the New Dealers: (1) If 
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The American farmer must show the gov- 
ernment that he is abiding by its regula- 
tion on the farm production program. 


fewer farm products are produced, 
(2) they will sell for higher prices, 
and (3) the purchasing power of 
6,000,000 farmers will be increased. 

How did the New Dealers try to do 
this? By artificially restricting farm 


production. The idea of “scarcity” 


and of “restricted production” guided 
the new agricultural plan. By Janu- 
ary, 1934, 10,000,000 acres of cotton 
had been taken out of production; in 
that year 15,000,000 acres more were 
taken out. The corn crop acreage was 
reduced by 13,000,000 acres; tobacco, 
by 400,000 acres; rice, by 100,000 
acres. A million little pigs were killed 
in the endeavor to raise the price of 
pork, and the hog raisers were urged 
to cut down their production 25 per 
cent. 

Did prices go up? They did, and 
total farm income went up with 
them. Nevertheless, the plan was not 
successful. 

On January 6, 1936, the United 
States Supreme Court declared parts 
of the AAA unconstitutional. A 
month later a modified farm law— 
the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act—gave the Secretary 


-of Agriculture authority to continue 


to try to help the farmers. It has been 
strengthened and extended by fur- 
ther laws passed in 1937 and 1938. 


The “Ever Normal” Granary 


With the experience of AAA be- 
hind it the Department of Agricul- 
ture turned its efforts to developing 
a plan around the idea of “an ever 
normal granary.” Essentially it is the 
same idea that we have been dis- 
cussing all through this chapter—“in 
years of plenty hold over part of the 
crops to use in lean years.” Some 
farmers are wise enough and fortu- 
nate enough to have capital to do this. 
As Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
said of it: “We first got the clue... 
in the fall of 1933 when, with the aid 
of a government loan of 45 cents a 
bushel, farmers stored 270 million 
bushels of corn under seal. This corn 
was carried over into the drought 
year of 1934 and helped to save mil- 


lions of head of livestock. When the 


price of corn went up, the farmers 
instead of the speculators got the 
profits.” 


He summed up the chief provisions 
of the new plan: 


1. Continuation of the various AAA 
conservation measures. 

2. Control of the amount of acreage 
planted to various crops. ; 

3. Loans made to farmers to enable 
them to hold over surplus crops in good 
years. 

4. Strict control of amounts of vari- 
ous crops that can be sold, with penal- 
ties for violations. 

5. Crop insurance. 


Will this “ever normal granary” 
plan solve the problem of farm sur- 
pluses and prices? Who can tell? 


Tenancy: Who Owns 


America’s Farms? 


The third great farm problem is 
illustrated by a story told on the wit- 
ness stand by a woman of 40, about 
her life on one tenant farm after an- 
other: 

She had been married at the age of 
15—the household furniture bought on 
credit. In 25 years she and her husband 
had lived in at least 20 different houses. 
She worked practically every day in 
the field, starting by daylight and quit- 
ting at sundown during the farming 
season. Breakfast usually was eaten at 
4 o’clock in the morning. With the aid 
of a sewing machine, which had been 
taken from her the previous January, 
she earned as much as $2 a day some 
days by sewing for neighbors. She had 
to work late into the night to do this. 
She had not worn a readymade gar- 
ment nor read many newspapers since 
marrying. Sometimes she read serial 
stories in magazines. She had owned 
but three hats during the 25 years. To 
make the best of her condition and not 
worry about anything, she said, was 
her motto. 

In 1790 there were almost no ten- 
ant farmers in the United States; in 
1880 25 per cent were tenants... to- 
day 42 per cent are working other 
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people’s farms. In 1935, out of 6,812,- 
000 farmers, 2,865,000 were tenants. 
Eleven million human beings (count- 
ing four to a farm family), then, 
were living and working on some one 
else’s land. In 55 years while the 
number of owners increased 32 per 
cent, the number of tenants grew 
180 per cent. Much of this increase in 
tenancy came during the collapse of 
farm values immediately after the 
World War, for 500,000 farm owners 
lost their property in those years. 
But, the Great Depression turned 
even more farm owners into tenants; 
750,000 farms were foreclosed be- 
tween 1930 and 1934. 


There are two kinds of tenancy: 
(1) Cash renting—including about 
20 per cent of all tenants, living 
chiefly in Northern and Western 
states, (2) Share-cropping—80 per 
cent of all tenants, found principally 
in the cotton and tobacco regions of 
the South. 


41. Cash Renters 


Under this plan farms are rented 
on the same terms as are houses or 
apartments in towns and cities. The 
landlord supplies the land and the 
buildings and pays the taxes. The 
tenant gives him a fixed rent in cash 
and provides his own tools and other 
equipment, horses, mules, seed, fer- 
tilizers, and any additional labor 
which he needs. If loss is incurred he 
is the one who suffers; if a profit is 
made over and above all expenses, he 
gets it. 


2. Share-Croppers 


There are more than 2,000,000 
share-croppers in America, the bulk 
of them in the South. Exactly how 
many persons live in share-cropping 
families we do not know—but it is 
probably not less than 7,000,000. And 
these 7,000,000 Americans are living 
at the most poverty-stricken level of 
America’s workers. They are really 
“farm laborers” who get their pay 
in crops instead of in cash. And in 
addition to them there are 2,750,000 
workers actually called “farm labor- 
ers” who are just as badly off. Con- 
sider the annual incomes of these 
share-croppers on Southern planta- 
tions. They range from $243 to $331 a 
year! 

But the condition of these people 
is even worse than their income fig- 
ures seem to show. You probably 
have heard of some mining and’ in- 
dustrial communities in which the 
company furnishes houses, food and 
clothes and other supplies, the pay- 
ment for which is deducted from the 
workers’ pay envelopes. Well, the 
same idea is used on many of the cot- 
ton and tobacco plantations. The 
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owners “furnish” these things to 
their share-crop tenants and charge 
them against their crops. Investiga- 
tions covering seven cotton states 
show an annual income of $312 per 
family ($71 per person) for the best 
states; $38 (or ten cents a day!) for 
the poorest ones. But listen to this: 
of the $312 in the best states, only 
$122 was paid in cash, the rest in sup- 
plies furnished by the plantation 
store. One survey showed that on the 
average the share-cropper received 
$21 in cash for his year’s wages! 
(Note also that the recent govern- 
ment payments under AAA have 
been only $8.00 per year per person.) 
Moreover, of all the share-croppers 
in the gulf states only 70 per cent got 
any cash at all; 13 per cent were still 
in debt to the landlord; 17 per cent 
ended up about even at the close of 
the year. 

Most of the houses furnished 
share-croppers are unpainted tum- 
bledown shacks worth on the average 
for “white” houses in Mississippi, 
$291; for “Negro” houses in Alabama, 
$194. Can you picture what kinds of 
“houses” could be built for that? 
Only about one-fourth of them had 
screens or toilets. Clothing matches 
the tenants’ houses—overalls, cotton 
dresses and articles made out of used 
flour sacks. Food includes a little 
meat (usually pork), vegetables, 
flour, meal, molasses, and (rarely) a 
little milk 

Is it any wonder that the share- 
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croppers generally, and the cotton 
and tobacco ones particularly, are in 
bad health? Typhoid, malaria, and 
pellagra rage among them. A fourth 
of the South’s workers have hook- 
worm. If then, you hear it said that 
the cotton share-croppers are “lazy 
and shiftless,” remember that they 
really may be sick, worn down by 
lack of food and by unhealthful liv- 
ing conditions. 


What Can Be Done About It? 


Recognizing that such conditions 
existed, President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed a Committee on Farm Ten- 
ancy to conduct a searching inquiry. 
The following definite reecommenda- 
tions were suggested by the group: 


1. The Federal Government must 
take charge . . . change the Resettle- 
ment Administration into the Farm 
Security Administration ... create 
Farm Security Cooperatives which 
should purchase land, create family- 
sized farms and settle farmers on them; 
money to be paid off in from 20 to 40 
years; other easy terms such as reduced 
taxation, varying annual payments to 
fit the crop conditions, guaranteeing 
civil liberties, etc. 

2. It should further by loans and ex- 
ports as much as possible the coopera- 
tive ownership of machinery, breed- 
ing-stock, the buying and processing of 
goods. 

3. Continue the work of the Farm 
Credit Administration and the land 
bank loans. 

4. Create better housing for farm la- 
borers, especially migratory workers. 


A beginning was made in 1935 
with the setting up of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration, which is now 
concentrating on four chief prob- 
lems: (1) rural rehabilitation, (2) 
land utilization, (3) rural resettle- 
ment, and (4) suburban resettle- 
ment. In the first two years, about 
1,000,000 families (4,000,000 per- 
sons) were aided in various ways; 
for example, short-term loans total- 
ing $150,000,000 were made to 300,- 
000 families so that they could buy 
livestock, equipment and food. Three 
thousand debt - adjustment commit- 
tees scaled down the debts of 62,000 
farmers by $52,000,000. In the win- 
ter of 1936-37 emergency grants for 
food to 400,000 families totaled $39,- 
000,000. The average property value 
of, for example, the Alabama tenants 
who were helped rose from practi- 
cally nothing to over $300. 

These are mere hints of the far- 
reaching manner in which the Fed- 
eral Government has been taking 
charge of the reconstruction of the 
farm situation in our country. 

What do you think? Is the Federal 
Government moving effectively to 
help solve the farm problems of 
America? 
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This old painting shows the famous Daniel Webster replying 
to the states’ rights speech of Robert Hayne of South Caro- 
lina in the Senate—the first clear statement of the issue. 


Above. Thomas Jefferson, founder of the 
Democratic party and leader of the 
States’ Rights group in early controversies. 
Below. Alexander Hamilton, who played 
a leading part in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, was the champion of Federalism. 


During the °70’s the question of states’ 
rights was raised by the extension of rail- 
roads. Several Western states passed laws 
to regulate high railroad rates and pre- 
vent abuses in their management. 


18-S 


FTER many years in limbo, the 
A old, old issue of states’ rights 
has come back to earth. Six 
New England governors have met to 
protest the building of federal flood 
control dams in Vermont, because the 
“Federal Government claims the right 
to take our lands and waters without 
our consent.” 

It has a familiar ring, for the moment 
the American colonies were ready to 
set up a national government, the ques- 
tion emerged. Controversy raged over 
it for seventy years. How much power 
were the states to have over them- 
selves and how much was to be grant- 
ed the Federal Government? 

In the Constitutional Convention of 
1787 the matter was hotly debated. 
Alexander Hamilton emerged as lead- 
er of the group which held that the 
central government must be strong 
lest the loosely-bound states became 
the prey of foreign governments. His 


\ 


PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY 


ak 


The bombardment of Fort Sumter, a Federal stronghold at 
Charleston, S. C., seized by Confederate forces in 1861, was 
the signal for the outbreak of the War between the States. 


party, from the election of George 
Washington on, was in power for the 
first 24 important years. 

During those years, of course, there 
was an opposition party, which became 
the present Democratic party. It was 
led by Thomas Jefferson, who, as 
champion of the “common man,” held 
that the states should hold certain 
“sovereign rights’—power to tax, to 
regulate trade and agriculture. 

From this seed grew the terrible 
struggle between the Southern states, 
which championed the Democratic 
party and states’ rights, and the 
Northern states, which favored a 
strong federal union. In 1828 South 
Carolina declared the national tariff 
law null and void, and threatened to 
secede. Andrew Jackson, then Presi- 
dent, even though a Democrat, refused 
to support such a stand. From then on, 
however, the cotton states again and 
again protested their right to set aside 
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STATES’ RIGHTS: AN 


ISSUE THAT WILL NOT DIE 








During the AAA period (1933-36) many acres of cotton were 
plowed up to reduce production. The Supreme Court knocked 
out the AAA because agriculture “belongs to the States.” 


federal laws setting up tariffs and at- 
tempting to control slavery. Several 
times the states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment compromised, but the flames of 
controversy leaped higher and higher 
until the Southern states seceded in a 
body and the Civil War broke out. Se- 
cession was the final expression of the 
right of a state to depart from a Union 
with which it could not agree. 
Although the war proved the Fed- 
eral Government supreme over the 
states, it by no means put to death the 
states’ rights issue. From then, how- 
ever, the issue was no longer a sec- 
tional one, nor even a national one. 
The question became blurred, the par- 
ties reversed their traditional posi- 
tions, and the doctrine was put to new 
and strange uses. In attempting to as- 
sert their rights, the states were really 
trying tocheck the power of great cor- 
porations and to carry out laws to reg- 
ulate them. In this struggle, they found 





themselves beaten again and again by 
the power of the Federal Government, 
through the Supreme Court’s inter- 
pretation of the XIV (“due process”) 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

By its interpretation, the Supreme 
Court voided many state laws regard- 
ing rates, taxes, hours and wages, child 
labor, women in industry, and public 
health. Not until the administrations 
of Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wil- 
son, and Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
this attempt by the Federal Govern- 
ment to check social legislation halted. 

During the past few years the ques- 
tion of states’ rights has cropped up 
frequently. The issue has been raised 
by Republicans whether the interests 
of the people can best be served by 
national legislation or state legislation. 
President Roosevelt has held that re- 
lief, agriculture, industry, and flood 
control are national problems which 
must be met by national legislation. 


Floods like this one have caused millions of dollars worth of damage in New Eng- 
land states in recent years. The Federal Government proposes now to set up flood 
control dams, causing governors to reassert the issue of states’ rights (see page 9). 
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The “little red school house”’ is a symbol of state control, for 
education has always been one of the rights of the state. State 
funds are used to build, equip and maintain the schools. 


This little breaker boy is one of thou- 
sands of children employed in industry. 
A national child labor law was passed but 
declared unconstitutional. 





WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS 


YOUNG BLOOD IN THE G.O.P. 


Minnesota politics promises to fur- 
nish some interesting news the next 
two years. The new Governor, Repub- 
lican Harold E. 
Stassen, who upset 
liberal Farmer- 
Labor Governor 
Elmer A. Benson’s 
bid for re-election 
last November, has 
been promised full 
cooperation by 
Farmer - Laborites 
in carrying out his 
campaign prom- 
ises. The 3l-year- 
old, 210-pound 
Stassen is a leader 
of the Young Republicans, and his 
campaign promises to labor and the 
unemployed were almost as liberal as 
the Farmer-Labor program. The Farm- 
er-Labor party believes, however, that 
Stassen either was talking just to win 
votes, or if he were in earnest his own 
party won’t back his program when he 
tries to push it through the Legisla- 
ture. Therefore, they are out to aid the 
Governor and see what happens. If the 
Republicans don’t support Stassen the 
Farmer-Laborites may be in a good 
position to move back into power when 
the next election rolls around. 

Governor Stassen was born on a Da- 
kota County farm, and worked his way 
through the University of Minnesota 
Law School by serving as a Pullman 
conductor. At 23 he was elected Dakota 
County Attorney and held the job un- 
til his election to the Governorship. 
Equipped with a pleasant smile and the 
ability to win friends, Stassen took the 
lead among Young Republicans and 
licked the conservatives in the 1938 
primaries. During his campaign against 
Governor Benson, Stassen carried on 
an energetic drive, covered 20,000 miles 
in his car, made as many as four 
speeches in one evening, and always 
stationed himself at the back of the hall 
to shake the hand of each departing 
listener. 


FINANCIAL DOCTOR 


Paul Reynaud, brilliant lawyer, and 
sharp-tongued critic of all French 
Finance Ministers for years, got his 
chance a few 
months ago to un- 
tangle his nation’s 
muddled finances. 
Other Finance 
Ministers, who 
had to listen to 
Reynaud’s criti- 
cisms, then waited 
expectantly for 
him to fail. But the 
new ‘‘Financial 
Strong Man” has 
plunged ahead 
with his program, 
and has not failed—yet. His program 
of drastic tax increases, and sharp gov- 
ernment economy, brought a roar of 
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protest from labor and caused a gen- 
eral strike against Premier Daladier’s 
government. But the Premier smashed 
the strike by military measures, and 
recent reports indicate that France’s 
timid industrialists and bankers are 
beginning to put more capital into busi- 
ness and industry. 

Born in 1879, Reynaud has served in 
the Chamber of Deputies for years, was 
Minister of Finance and Minister of 
Colonies in former cabinets. Until re- 
cently, Reynaud favored a two-sided 
foreign policy of building France’s de- 
fenses and seeking friendship with 
Germany. Hitler’s victory at Munich 
shook Reynaud’s faith in Franco-Ger- 
man friendship, and the collapse of the 
French system of alliances in Central 
Europe has made him critical of Pre- 
mier Daladier’s foreign policy. Social- 
ist and Communist opponents of the 
Premier’s efforts to “appease” the dic- 
tators welcome Reynaud’s support, but 
they heartily mistrust his financial pol- 
icies and protest that his tax program 
falls heavily on the poor in order to 
benefit the rich. 


SOLDIER FOR WOMEN 

Eighty years is a long life-time, and 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, who was 
widely acclaimed last month on her 

80th birthday, has 

made hers a victo- 

rious struggle to 

free women from 

the bondage which 

held them when 

she was a little 

girl. She was not 

the first to take up 

the fight, but al- 

though she says, 

a Hn “We were an army 
Wide World and I was one of 
MRS. CATT the soldiers,” she 
is now almost a 

lone survivor of that army of women. 

Mrs. Catt says she became a crusader 
for her sex when she was a school child 
of six. One of her classmates had the 
bad luck to lose her hoop petticoat in 
class. Mrs. Catt, then Carrie Lane, was 
so offended by the boys’ ridicule of her 
schoolmate that she made up her mind 
to defend women. Her purpose gained 
a point when she learned at thirteen 
that her father could vote, but her 
mother could not. Her mother could 
hold no property in her own name, and 
if she had worked, she could not even 
have kept her earnings. In fact, all her 
mother’s possessions were legally the 
property of her father. 

Carrie Lane’s father had little use for 
“female” education, so his daughter 
educated herself, washing dishes and 
doing a chambermaid’s tasks. After she 
was graduated from college she taught 
school in Mason City, Iowa, not far 
from her home, and studied law on the 
side. She married a young newspaper- 
man, Leo Chapman, and after he had 
died, she became a reporter in San 
Francisco. The life of a newspaperwo- 


man in those days strengthened her de. — 
termination to win equal rights for — 
women. After she married George W. 
Catt, she went on with her work, and 
became a public speaker on her pet — 
subject. She was elected president of 
the National American Woman’s Suf.- 
frage Association and later also head 
of the Woman’s Suffrage Alliance. 

When the XIXth Amendment was 
passed in 1920, giving women the vote, 
she gave up the equal rights cause. But 
she was a veteran who had learned to 
love struggle, so she turned to fighting 
war. Today she lives at New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and is still hard at it, only re- 
gretting that her physical energy is not 
as strong as her faith in freedom and 
peace. 


UNEASY CROWN 


Yugoslavia, with the best - trained 
army of any Balkan State, and wealthy 
in raw materials, is a key nation in 
Nazi Germany’s 
drive to dominate 
Southeastern Eu- 
rope. This King- 
dom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slo- 
venes is run by the 
half-dictator Pre- 
mier Milan Stoya- 
dinovitch, who is 
in turn run by 
Prince Paul. The 
45-year-old Prince 
serves as Regent 
for youthful King 
Peter II, who will not be old enough to 
rule until 1941. Educated at Oxford, 
and criticized by the Serbs as “too Eng- 
lish,” pleasant-mannered Prince Paul 
is more at home among foreigners than 
with his own people. Recently he spent 
a very important week in London dis- 
cussing foreign affairs with British 
statesmen. 

Knowing that the Nazis want to tie 
Yugoslavia to their trade system, and 
preferring British cash to Germany’s 
“barter” money, Prince Paul sought to 
increase Britain’s purchases in Yugo- 
slavia. The British appeared willing to 
listen because they wish to keep the 
Nazis from pushing across the Balkans 
and threatening Britain’s markets in 
the Near East. 

Politics in Yugoslavia has been a 
stormy affair for years. Prince Paul 
was none too happy about getting his 
job as Regent. Gossips said he had to 
use a drug to quiet his nerves so he 
could sleep during the first months of 
his Regency. He hopes to be able to die 
a natural death. This doesn’t sound 
like a great task, but only one of Yugo- 
slavia’s recent rulers has been able to 
do it—and he was insane. Unlike King 
Alexander, who was murdered in 1934, 
Prince Paul is easy to meet, and tries 
to steer a middle-road between the 
jealous, bickering Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes—but it’s a tough job. Paul 
can depend on the Yugoslav army for 
protection from outside enemies, but 
the suspicious, politically-minded army 
officers keep him under close watch 
day and night. 


Wide Wortd 
PRINCE PAUL 
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Eternal Rivers 


How Nature’s Streams Are Inextricably Linked With 
The Work, Wealth, and Woe of Man and His Society 


and the harnessing of Amer- 

ica’s river for power genera- 
tion are subjects occupying an in- 
creasing amount of attention in 
schools throughout the nation. Scho- 
lastic published a special issue on 
Conservation dated September 26, 
1936, from which teachers interested 
in the subject for class- 


C= SERVATION, flood control, 


along its banks. Why did foreign ships 
create fear in Lan Ying? What caused 
the great Yangtse to flood? What hard- 
ships did Lan Ying and her family un- 
dergo? In what way was the girl’s fear 
of the river dispelled? 

How does the author make this story 
so gripping? To what other lands and 
under what circumstances have the 
people of the Untied States sent aid for 





room work may draw a 
wealth of material and 
teaching suggestions. 
The work of the federal 
government in harness- 
ing the Colorado, the 
Tennessee, the Colum- 
bia, the Missouri, and 
the Mississippi raises a 
multitude of questions 
that are well within the 
province of both English 
and Social Studies 
classes. 

There are four articles 
in this issue having a di- 
rect bearing upon the 
problem as it affects irri- 
gation, electric power, flood control, 
water supply, and navigation. These 
articles are The Good River (11), To 
Make the Desert Bloom (13-S), This 
Week’s Problem of Democracy (18'S), 
and the news article on page 9 con- 
cerning the controversy over flood- 
control in New England. More spe- 
cific suggestions as to the classroom 
applicability of each of these articles 
will be found in the lesson plans be- 
low. In addition to the question of 
whether the task of preserving and 
making the best possible use of nat- 
ural resources is a local, state, or fed- 
eral concern, the material mentioned 
above should, at least, serve the pur- 
pose of whetting student appetites 
for a subject on which, as future 
voters, they might wisely equip 
themselves with the most thorough 
knowledge available. 


FOR EVERY CLASSROOM 


(Covering material contained in pages 
1-12 and 29-40, common to all editions.) 


RIVER AND MAN 

How rivers play havoc with human 
lives is vividly described in Pearl 
Buck’s story, The Good River (11). Let 
students list ways in which the Yangtse 
both helps and harms those who live 
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CONSERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


those in distress? What recent honor 
has been conferred on Pearl Buck? 
Compare our Mississippi River with 
the Yangtse in regard to the construc- 
tive and destructive effects upon the 
land and its people. What efforts are 
being made to control the Mississippi 
and its tributaries and to make better 
use of its navigation, irrigation, and 
power possibilities? How have engi- 
neers harnessed the Colorado River? 
Read the article, To Make the Desert 
Bloom (13-S), and compare the bene- 
fits to be obtained from the Colorado 
with the scenes in China which Miss 
Buck describes. Advise students now 
that one of their “musts” among mov- 
ies is sure to be the government film, 
The River, which is to be released for 
educational use in a few months. 


VOCATIONS 

Refer students to You and Your Job 
(34), to discover four tips to students 
who are planning careers. What fields 
offer occupational opportunities for the 





Notice 
Aids and suggestions for classroom use 


of the New Scholastic English pamphlet, 
Watch Your P.Q., will be printed in the 
teacher section of next week’s issue. The 
attention of Social Studies teachers is 
called to the material on the next page. 


CHERS' SECTION 


A” 





ACTIVITIES © READING] 





future? What was the experience of 
high school graduates of a California 
community in securing jobs? 

Some understanding of the training, 
experience, and qualifications that 
make for-success in radio news broad- 
casting and interpretation may be 
gained through reading the interview 
with the distinguished commentator, 
H. V. Kaltenborn, in He Broadcast the 
Crisis. (23-E). 

Ask your students to read What Job- 
Finders Know About Job-Hunters in 
Scholastic’s new pamphlet, Watch Your 
PQ, for advice on personality details 
which make or mar one’s chances of 
obtaining a job. The Career Test should 
be given for the light it may shed on 
the students’ career aptitudes. An 
analysis of the test questions and re- 
sponses offers considerable meat for 
discussion among vocational education 
classes. In fact, the entire subject ‘of 
personality is of significant importance 
to such groups. 


ENGLISH 


(Covering material in pages 21-E to 
28-E, as well as other English features in 
the common sections.) 


NO ACCENT.ON SHAKESPEARE 

There is no reason why any pupil 
should be uncomfortable about the 
possession of an accent like the one 
which is the glory of H*¥*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N (21-E), It should be 
evident to the class that everyone 
possesses an accent of one kind or an- 
ether. The Pennsylvanian is incom- 
prehensible to the Yorkshireman, and 
the Californian understands a Down 
Easter with difficulty. Let the pupils 
analyze, if they can, the character of 
the various dialects which they find in 
their own community: examples they 
may find are Southern, Slavish, Italian, 
and Greek. Rather than imitate the 
comic-strip conception of these dia- 
lects, pupils should write or imitate 
the sourids of these accents as they hear 
them with their own ears. They will 
learn, at least, that the art of writing 
dialect is not an easy one. 


BOOKS 

After noting the results of the Gallup 
poll on interesting books in Literary 
Leads (25-E), discuss which books 
were made into movies because of their 
popularity and which were currently 
popular because they had been filmed 
—thus encouraging students to con- 
sider the increasing influence of Hol- 
lywood upon the literary world. Urge 
the students to carry out a class or 
school poll of the ten books they have 
enjoyed most. Students who can ob- 
tain the books listed in the February 
Book Club Choices (25-E) should be 
encouraged to review them for their 
class. 

(Concluded on page 4-T) 





“CONGRESS AT WORK” 


Study Aids and Questions for Scholastic’s New Social Studies Pamphlet 


HE new Social Studies pam- 

phlet, Congress at Work, just 

published by Scholastic, should 
serve as an immensely useful guide in 
putting new meaning into the events 
in Washington which students read 
about in their daily newspapers and in 
each weekly issue of Scholastic. 

The attention of teachers is partic- 
ularly called to the game of Congres- 
sional Checkers on page 15, of Con- 
gress at Work. This game has been de- 
vised by the editors in an effort to 
dramatize the work of Congress and 
give students a more intimate under- 
standing of the exciting conflicts and 
strategies of law-making. Both teach- 
ers and students should prepare lists 
of questions on current affairs and 
Congressional procedures to be used in 
playing this game. (For a way in which 
students may be encouraged to help 
prepare the lists of questions needed 
for playing, see the introductory an- 
nouncement to the game on page 15 of 
Congress at Work and also the special 
announcement on page 4-T of this is- 
sue regarding the Scholastic News Quiz 
contest.) 

There are multiple choice questions 
on pages 11 & 23 of Congress at Work 
to start your class out. But this does 
not begin to exhaust the immediate 
availability of usable questions. These 
questions in the pamphiet, for instance, 
can easily be expanded by changing 
them into “true or false” questions. 
For example: Question Number 12 on 
page 23 reads: 


Presidential appointments of Cab- 
inet officers, judges and other govern- 
ment officials must be approved by the: 


(A) Senate; (B) House; (C) 
House and Senate. 


This can be quickly changed to a 
“true or false” question, by address- 
ing it to one of the players in the game 
as follows: 


Presidential appointments of 
cabinet officers must be approved 
by the House (false); or by the 
Senate (true). 


Of course, a “true or false” question 
that is missed by one side during the 
game cannot very fairly be passed on 
to the other side, but this example does 
provide a clue to the kind of questions 
needed, i.e., questions that require a 
definite yes or no (“true or false”) an- 
swer, rather than an answer of mere 
opinion. The latter, obviously, is hard- 
ly appropriate for use in this game. 

But to be sure that your class does 
not miss the fun of Congressional 
Checkers merely for want of readily 
available questions (which teachers’ 
schedules are often too crowded to pre- 
pare) the editors offer you the follow- 
ing. All are based on facts to be found 
in the pamphlet, Congress at Work: 

1. Andrew Johnson was the only 


2-T 


President ever to be impeached and 
convicted by the United States Senate. 

2. A foreign born person who be- 
came a citizen of the U. S. at least 14 
years before his election is eligible to 
become President of the United States. 

3. The first civil service law, estab- 
lishing the Civil Service Commission, 
was passed during the administration 
of Chester A. Arthur. 

4. After George Washington refused 
a third term as President, Congress 
honored his memory by passing a law 
prohibiting any future President from 
serving more than two terms. 

5. The citizens of Washington, D. C., 
cannot vote for the President of the 
United States but they are allowed to 
elect the Commissioners who handle 
District affairs. 

6. The Senate must approve all 
treaties with foreign nations by a 2/3 
vote. 

7. If the sergeant-at-arms taps an 
unruly Representative on the shoulder 
with the House Mace that member au- 
tomatically is disqualified from serving 
the rest of his term. 

8. Sam Rayburn, Alben Barkley, and 
Charles McNary all have something in 
common because they are leaders of 
the majority party in Congress. 

9. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, is Republican minority lead- 
er in the House of Representatives. 

10. Public Opinion polls, like the 
Gallup poll, were discredited when 
they failed to predict the results of the 
1938 elections. 

11. Congress has the power to reg- 
ulate intrastate commerce. 


12. Gerrymandering is another name 
for filibustering, a time-killing ma- 
neuver first used by Senator Gerry of 
Massachusetts. 

13. A rider is another name for a 
Lame Duck Congressman. 

14. Practically all Senate and House 
investigating committees serve merely 
to give the chairmen newspaper pub- 
licity. 

15. If the President does not sign a 
bill within ten days after he receives 
it the bill becomes a law without his 
signature. 

16. The movement of bills in the 
House, and the date for their consid- 
eration by that body is fixed by the 
Rules Committee. 

17. The chairmen and members of 
important committees get their jobs by 
seniority. 

18. When the House is sitting as the 
Committee of the Whole only 100 mem- 
bers need to be present to conduct 
business. 

19. Since record votes are not taken 
during sessions of the House Commit- 
tee of the Whole, members use that op- 
portunity to kill a bill without running 
the risk of unfavorable publicity over 
the way they voted. 


20. Bills to raise revenue can orig- 
inate only in the House of Represen- 
tatives. 


21. If a friend were to tell you that 
Mr. Spelvin is a Congressman you 
could be reasonably certain that Con- 
gressman Spelvin was a member of the 
House of Representatives. 

22. The Constitution of the United 
States can be amended by 2/3-of the 
State Legislatures asking Congress to 
call a Constitutional convention for 
that purpose, and then having this 
work approved by a majority vote in 
% of the State Legislatures. 

23. Although you may not become 
President of the United States you will 
be eligible for that office when you are 
35 years old. 

24. Members of the House must be 
at least 25 years old. 


25. If one-fifth of the members de- 
mand it, the roll of the House must be 
called and a record made of the “yea” 
and “nay” votes on a bill. 

26. Differences between bills passed 
by the House and Senate are ironed 
out in a conference committee appoint- 
ed by the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

27. Only 50 per cent of the bills in- 
—— in Congress ever become 

aws. 


28. Experts in good government be- 
lieve that voters make a grave mis- 
take when they vote a straight party 
ticket. 

29. Party control in Congress is en- 
forced by the majority leaders in the 
House and Senate, assisted by the party 
“whips.” 

30. In contrast to the elaborate ma- 
chinery of committee control in the 
House, the Senate has almost unlimit- 
ed freedom of debate. 

31. If the Rules Committee refuses 
to fix the date for consideration of an 
important bill by the House the mea- 
sure may be brought up for debate by 
a Discharge Petition. 

32. The House has a check on the 
President and the Senate because it 
must originate all revenue bills, and 
these measures cannot be altered by 
the Senate. 


33. The Speaker of the House can 
appoint the members to the important 
House committees. 

34. A state is allowed to elect one or 
two representatives-at-large by a vote 
of all the people if the regular census 
shows that its increased population en- 
titles it to more representatives than 
there are Congressional Districts. 

Questions that can be answered with 
a word or a phrase: 

1. If Congress adjourns during the 
ten-day period after it has sent a bill 
to the President he can kill this bill by 
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“lowed to vote? 


2. When is the Vice President al- 


3. Who is Speaker of the House of 
Representatives? 

4, What name is given to persons 
who attempt to influence the actions 
of Congress or a State legislature? 

5. Commerce between two or more 
states is called 

6. How many members of the House 
must sign a Discharge Petition bring- 
ing a bill up for debate? 

7. Is there a clause in the Constitu- 
tion prohibiting members of certain 
religious denominations from becom- 
ing President of the United States? 

8. If the President, Vice President 
and Secretary of State all died who 
would become President of the United 
States? 

9. How many Amendments com- 
prise the Bill of Rights? 

10. In whose administration did the 
Supreme Court first declare an act of 
Congress unconstitutional? 

11. A writ issued by a court official 
giving an officer the right to arrest a 
person, make a seizure, or search a per- 
son’s property is called a : 

12. The rule by which the Senate 
may halt a filibuster is called the 














13. Can the President of the United 
States recognize a foreign nation with- 
out the consent of Congress? 

14. When the Vice President is ab- 
sent who presides over the Senate? 

15. How many states must approve 
an amendment to the Constitution? 


Answers 
(True or False Questions) 


1. false; 2. false; 3. true; 4. false; 5. false; 
6. true; 7. false; 8. false; 9. true; 10. false; 
11. false; 12. false; 13. false; 14. false; 15. 
true; 16. true; 17. true; 18. true; 19. false; 
20. true; 21. true; 22. true; 23. true; 24. true; 
25. true; 26. false; 27. false; 28. true; 29. 
true; 30. true; 31. true; 32. false; 33. false; 
34. true. 


Answers 
(Word or Phrase Questions) 


- pocket veto. 
. only in case of ties. 
William Bankhead of Alabama. 
. lobbyists. 
interstate commerce. 
218 (majority). 
no. 
. Secretary of the Treasury. 
. First Ten Amendments. 
. Thomas Jefferson (case of Marbury 
vs. Madison, 1803). 
. warrant. 
. Cloture (or closure) rule. It can be in- 
voked if 2/3 of the Senators vote for it. 
13. Yes. But the President, through the 
State department, usually consults the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
14. the President Pro Tem. 
15. three-fourths. 
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TEACHERS! 


Don’t Deprive Your Students 
Of the Chance to Have These 
Forceful New Study Aids Free 





































WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


(For English and Reading Classes) 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


(For Social Studies Classes) 


“The most remarkable classroom aids I've ever come across!” 
you're going to exclaim when you see these two new Scholastic 
booklets. There isn't any doubt about that. The doubt is: are you 
going to see that copies.are available for all your students? Here's 
how you do it: 


|. Every classroom subscriber for 2nd semester Social Studies 
Edition gets Congress at Work" FREE. 


2. Every classroom subscriber for 2nd semester English Class 
Edition gets "Watch Your P.Q." FREE. 


3. Every ‘classroom subscriber for 2nd semester Combined 
Edition gets BOTH PAMPHLETS FREE. 


Only condition is that classroom orders must be for a minimum 
of ten copies. The number of booklets furnished a class will de- 
pend on the FINAL, or definite, order from the teacher, not on the 
TENTATIVE, or ''no risk" order. 







Teachers and pupils who sent in their orders last fall for the 





entire year will receive the bonus without asking for it. Your 
copies of the booklets will be sent January 20th. Remember your 


order must be for a minimum of 10 subscriptions! 


SEND IN YOUR CLASS ORDER TODAY! 









































































































































































































































































































































































































Lesson Plan’ 
(Concluded from page 1-T) 


READING SKILLS 


It is often necessary; to read an arti- 
cle or book rapidly for its important 
points. In reading He Broadcast the 
Crisis (23-E), try to grasp the impor- 
tant points-that the interviewer is try- 
ing to get over to high school students. 

Directions. At a signal from your 
teacher, read the article as rapidly as 
you can. As always, adapt your rate to 
your purpose in reading. When you 
have finished, note the time and com- 
pute your rate. (Time should be indi- 
cated on the board during the reading 
period.) There are 2,206 words in the 
article. Remember to read for the main 
points made by the author. Check your 
comprehension by selecting and writ- 
ing the words which complete the fol- 
lowing sentences: 


1. Mr. Kaltenborn studied speech 

NOD oie a 550 es 50 cecncscecetes 

night school, Harvard, law school, 
Stanford. 

2. Newspaper experience was...... 
es WucedhnG oe aaae to him. 

a desirable experience, a handi- 
cap, of little value, a loss of time. 

3. Kaltenborn has spent most of his 
BF ee OE OO IEE OC 

writing radio scripts, broadcasting, 
in travel, at school. 

4. He had to train himself to speak 
ON EE EL CEE DP OM 

slowly, softly, rapidly, distinctly. 

5. It is desirable on the radio to use 
bass eebiechoae kees sentences, 

long, short, compound, complex. 

6. Mr. Kaltenborn’s radio audience 
represents the “typical” American, 
represents a particular social 

group, is highly intellectual, does 

not read the newspapers. 
7. All of his new broadcasts are .... 





written in advance by himself, 
written by another script writer, 
prepared by another news agency, 
extemporaneous. 

8. Mr. Kaltenborn always uses ..... 


a prepared script, notes, a detailed 
outline, news ticker reports. 
9. The written records of his broad- 

casts show that he has ............... 
a poor sentence sense, awkward 
phrasing, distinct enunciation, a 
mastery of English. | 

10. A good news commenator must 
have been a newspaper man, keep 
in close contact with world events, 
be a college graduate, be a student 
of oratory. 


Key for Scoring. 1. Harvard, 2. a desir- 
able experience, 3. in travel, 4. distinctly, 
5. short, 6, represents the “typical” Ameri- 
can, 7. extemporaneous, 8. notes, 9. a mas- 
tery of English, 10. keep in close contact 
with world events. 


POETRY 

The poetry of Sidney Lanier may be 
introduced through the selections in- 
cluded in this week’s Poetry Corner 






4-T 


~. (27-E) Ask your student to read lines 
which illustrate the music he created 
through vowel sounds and rhythm. 
What difficulties in Lanier’s life kept 
him from "spending more time at his 


Students will enjoy reading several 
additional poems of the author. Some 
suggestions: Song of the Chattahoo- 
chee; Corn; Marsh Song—At Sunset, 
and A Ballad of the Trees and the Mas- 
ter. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


(Covering material in pages 13-S to 
20-S, as well as other Social Studies fea- 
tures in the common sections.) 


. TAMING THE. COLORADO 

How have modern engineers suc- 
ceeded in harnessing the Colorado 
River for the benefit of a large desert 
area? Students will find the answer by 
reading To Make the Desert Bloom 
(13-S).. What two dangers have pre- 
viously threatened the Imperial Val- 
ley?- What is the economic importance 
of the Imperial Valley today? Men- 
tion some of the functions of the Boul- 
der Dam. Can you explain the name 
of the new All-American Canal? What 
obstacles were encountered in building 
this canal? Describe the plans for other 
irrigation canals in the Southwest. 
What engineering feat has made pos- 
sible an adequate water supply for Los 
Angeles and other California cities? 

References: Stuart Chase’s Rich 
Land, Poor Land, L. J. O’Rourke’s You 
and Your Community; H. S. Person’s 
Little Rivers. Teachers Manual for the 


film, The River (Farm Security, 


partment of Agriculture, Washington, | 


FARM PROBLEM 

The following questions may be list- 
ed on the board as guides for reading, 
discussion and comprehension of Dr, 


Rugg’s Surveying the Farm Problem } 


(15-S). 

In what ways have the farmers tried 
to meet their problems through organ- 
ization? 

What was done by the federal goy- 
ernment to solve the farmers’ difficul- 
ties, prior to March, 1933? 

How has the New Deal sought to 
solve farm problems? 

What are the chief provisions of 
Secretary Wallace’s “ever - normal 
granary plan”? 

Define and describe the term, farm 
tenancy. What are some of its causes? 


STATES’ RIGHTS 

In this week’s Problem of Democracy 
(18-S), students will find background 
material for discussion of the old ques- 
tion of states rights vs. federal con- 
trol. Lead them to trace the origin and 
development of these two opposing 
doctrines from colonial days to mod- 
ern times. What has been the effect of 
these conflicting points of view. on 
state and national social legislation? 
Give several instances in which the 
question has arisen during recent 
years. How has this conflict com- 
plicated the problem of attaining ade- 
quate flood control? Give examples of 
how solutions to other national prob- 
lems are delayed in this dispute over 
principles. 
WILHELMINA HILL 











Questions, Please 


The editors hope that teachers have 
been making the utmost use of the new 
Scholastic News Quiz (announced in 
the October 8 and November 12, 1938, 
issues) as a device for stimulating stu- 
dent-interest in the cultural and cur- 
rent events topics on which the list of 
prize-winning questions are to be based. 
As teachers long familiar with Scho- 
lastic will recall, we have sponsored 
for several years a News Examination 
contest in which competing students 
were called upon to answer a set of 
questions propounded by the editors. 
This year, in the belief that we had hit 
upon something that might far surpass 
the old News Exam plan in its useful- 
ness to you in your classroom work, we 
decided to try something new and ex- 
perimental. 

The new idea was simply to have the 
students ask the questions, instead of 
answering them. The educational the- 
ory back of this plan was that it might 
take a good deal better grasp of both 
established courses and the weekly 
contents of Scholastic for students to 
think out and phrase their own ques- 
tions on these subjects. We felt that 
this was especially true in view of the 


fact that very definite regulations were 
set up under the rules of the contest 
both as to the form and types of ques- 
tions, and as to the subjects on which 
they are to be based. 

The success of the new plan depends 
to a very considerakle extent on teach- 
ers, and so we shall be watching anx- 
iously between now and March 25th to 
observe both the quantity and quality 
of entries in this year’s news quiz. 

We are sure that from the point of 
view of pure fun, the contest is highly 
attractive to students, themselves. In 
addition to a first prize of $50 and a 
free trip to New York City, other prizes 
offered are: second prize, $25; third 
prize, $15, and 20 other prizes. 

Then, too, we don’t want radio-quiz- 
minded teachers to overlook the pos- 
sibility that winning sets of questions 
may be put to (other) teachers over 
an NBC network sometime next May. 
So get your class stirred up about this! 
The contest closes March 25, 1939! A 
postcard addressed to: Scholastic, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., will bring you a free copy 
of the October 8 Scholastic in which 
the complete rules are printed. 
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and Shakespeare 


first place. She had suggested to 

Mr. Parkhill that the students 
came to her class unaware of the 
finer side of English, of its beauty 
and, as she put it, “the glorious heri- 
tage of our literature.” She suggested 
that perhaps poetry might be worked 
into the exercises of Mr. Parkhill’s 
class. The beginners’ grade had, after 
all, been subjected to almost a year 
of English and might be presumed to 
have achieved some linguistic so- 
phistication. Poetry would make the 
students conscious of precise enunci- 
ation; it would make them read with 
greater care and an ear for sounds. 
Miss Higby, who had once begun a 
master’s thesis on Coventry Pat- 
more, loved poetry. And, it should be 
said in all justice, she argued her 
cause with considerable logic. Poetry 
would be excellent for the enuncia- 
tion of the students, thought Mr. 
Parkhill. 

So it was that when he faced the 
class the following Tuesday night, 
Mr. Parkhill had a volume of Shake- 
speare on his desk, and an eager, al- 
most an expectant, look in his eye. 
The love that Miss Higby bore for 
poetry in general was as nothing 
compared to the love that Mr. Park- 
hill bore for Shakespeare in partic- 
ular. To Mr. Parkhill, poetry meant 
Shakespeare. Many years ago he had 
played Polonius in his senior class 
play. 

“Tonight, class,”’ said Mr. Parkhill, 
“I am going to try an experiment.” 

The class looked up dutifully. They 
had come to regard Mr. Parkhill’s 
pedagogical innovations as part of 
the natural order. 

“TI am going to introduce you to 
poetry — great poetry. You see—” 
Mr. Parkhill delivered a modest lec- 
ture on the beauty of poetry, its ex- 
pression of the loftier thoughts of 
men, its economy of statement. He 
hoped it would be a relief from 
spelling and composition exercises to 
use poetry as the subject matter of 
the regular Recitation and Speech 
period. “I shall write a passage on 
the board and read it for you. Then, 
for Recitation and Speech, you will 
give short addresses, using the pas- 
sage as the general topic, telling us 
what it has brought to your minds, 
what thoughts and ideas.” 

The class seemed quite pleased by 
the announcement. Miss Mitnick 
blushed happily. (This blush was 
different from most of Miss Mitnick’s 
blushes; there was aspiration and 


| WAS Miss Higby’s idea in the 
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By Leonard Q. Ross 





Who Is Hyman Kaplan? 


One of the country’s fictional heroes at 
the moment is that rugged individual, the 
indomitable Hyman Kaplan, student in 
the American Night Preparatory School 
for Adults. Mr. Kapl is f. . not 
only for the manner in which he prints 
his name (bright red crayon letters out- 
lined in blue, with green stars in be- 
tween), but for his perpetual and un- 
daunted good nature in the face of con- 
tradiction; his eagerness to shine before 
the class and before Mr. Parkhill, the 
teacher; and his genius for pulling the 
King’s English out of shape. In the ac- 
companying episode in the great Kaplan 
saga, Hyman and the rest of the class 
come face to face with poetry and with 
Shakespeare. As Mr. Kaplan would say, 
‘Hau Kay.” 

The author and creator of Hyman Kap- 
lan is a young man with a double literary 
life. As Leonard Q. Ross he tosses off 
sketches about the incomparable Mr. K, 
which have appeared in The New Yorker 
and in book form as The Education of 
Hyman Kaplan (Harcourt, Brace). As Leo 
Calvin Rosten (his real name) he writes 
about more serious subjects and has re- 
cently published a book, The Washing- 
ton Correspondents (Harcourt, Brace), 
which has been called “easily the best 
study ever made of the Washington press 
corps and its work.” Mr. Ross, who is 
twenty-nine years old, came to this coun- 
try from Poland at the age of two, grew 
up in Chicago, graduated from the uni- 
versity there, where he earned Phi Beta 
Kappa honors. Back from Europe a few 
years later and unable to find a news- 
paper job, he taught in a night school for 
adults, where the idea of Hyman Kaplan 
was born. 





Note: In English Edition, pages 13-20 (Social Studies Section) are omitted 


idealism in it.) Mr. Norman Bloom 
sighed with a business-like air: you 
could tell that for him poetry was 
merely another assignment, like a 
speech on “What I Like to Eat Best,” 
or a composition on “A Day at a Pic- 
nic.”” Mrs. Moskowitz, to whom any 
public performance was unpleasant, 
tried to look enthusiastic, without 
much success. And Mr. Hyman Kap- 
lan, the heroic smile on his face as 
indelibly as ever, looked at Mr. 
Parkhill with admiration and whis- 
pered to himself: “Poyetry! Now is 
poyetry! My! Mus’ be progriss ve 
makink awreddy!” 

“The passage will be from Shake- 
speare,” Mr. Parkhill announced, 
opening the volume. 

An excited buzz ran through the 
class as the magic of that name fell 
upon them. 

“Imachine!” murmured Mr. Kap- 
lan. “Jakesbeer!”’ 

“Shakespeare, Mr. Kaplan!” 

Mr. Parkhill took a piece of chalk 
and, with care and evident love, 
wrote the following passage on the 
board in large, clear letters: 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and: to- 
morrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day 
to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted 
fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, 
brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor 
player 

That struts and frets his hour upon 
the stage, 

And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and 
fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

A reverent hush filled the class- 
room, as eyes gazed with wonder on 
this passage from the Bard. Mr. 
Parkhill was pleased at this. 

“T shall read the passage first,” he 
said. “Listen carefully to my enunci- 
ation—and—er—let Shakespeare’s 
thoughts sink into your minds.” 

Mr. Parkhill read: “ “Tomorrow, 
and tomorrow, and tomorrow .. .’” 
Mr. Parkhill read very well and this 
night, as if some special fire burned 
in him, he read with rare eloquence. 
“Out, out, brief candle!” In Miss Mit- 
nick’s eyes there was inspiration and 
wonder. “Life’s but a walking 
shadow ...” Mrs. Moskowitz sat 
with a heavy frown, indicating cere- 
bration. “It is a tale told by an 
idiot ...” Mr. Kaplan’s smile had 
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taken on something luminous; but his 

eyes were closed: it was not clear 
whether Mr. Kaplan had surrendered 
to the spell of the Immortal Bard or 
to that of Morpheus. 

“I shall —er— read the passage 
again,” said Mr. Parkhill, clearing 
his throat vociferously until he saw 
Mr. Kaplan’s eyes open. “ ‘Tomor- 
row, and tomorrow, and tomor- 
BOW icc 

When Mr. Parkhill had read the 
passage for the second time, he said: 
“That should be quite clear now. Are 
there any questions?” 

There were a few questions. Mr. 
Scymzak wanted to know whether 
“frets” was “a little kind excite- 
ment.” Miss Schneiderman asked 
about “struts.” Mr. Kaplan wasn’t 
sure about “cripps.”’ Mr. Parkhill ex- 
plained the words carefully, with 
several illustrative uses of each word. 
“No more questions? Well, I shall al- 
low a few minutes for you all to—er 
—think over the meaning of the pas- 
sage. Then we shall begin Recitation 
and Speech.” * 

Mr. Kaplan promptly closed his 
eyes again, his smile beatific. The 
students sank into that revery mis- 
called thought, searching their souls 
for the symbols evoked by Shake- 
speare’s immortal words. 

“Miss Caravello, will you begin?” 
asked Mr. Parkhill at last. 

Miss Caravello went to the front 
of- the room. “Da poem isa gooda,” 
she said slowly. “Itsa have—” 

“It has.” 

“Tt hasa beautiful wordsa. Itsa lak 
Dante, Italian poet—” 

“Ha!” cried Mr. Kaplan scornfully. 
“Shaksbeer you metchink mit Tante? 
Shaksbeer? Mein Gott!” 

It was obvious that Mr. Kaplan had 
identified himself with Shakespeare 
and would tolerate no disparagement 
of his alter ego. 

“Miss Caravello is merely express- 
ing her own ideas,” said Mr. Parkhill 
pacifically. (Actually, he felt com- 
pletely sympathetic to Mr. Kaplan’s 
point of view.) 

“Hau Kay,” agreed Mr. Kaplan, 
with a generous wave of the hand. 
“But to me is no comparink a high- 
cless man like Shaksbeer mit a Tante, 
dat’s all.” 

Miss Caravello, her poise shat- 
tered, said a few more words and sat 
down. 

Mrs. Yampolsky’s contribution 
was brief. “This is full deep mean- 
ings,” she said, her eyes on the floor. 
“Is hard for a person not so good in 
English to unnistand. But I like.” 

“ ‘Like! ” cried Mr. Kaplan with a 
fine impatience. “ ‘Like?’ Batter love, 
Yampolsky. Mit Shaksbeer mus’ be 
love!” 

Mr. Parkhill had to suggest that 
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“I see de whole scinn. It’s in a tant, on de night before dey makink Julius de Kink, 
fromm Rome. So he is excited an’ ken’t slip. He is layink in bad, tinking: *Tomor- 
row an’ tomorrow an’ tomorrow. How slow dey movink! .. . Such a pity de pace!” 


Mr. Kaplan control his aesthetic pas- 
sions. He did understand how Mr. 
Kaplan felt, however, and sensed a 
new bond between them. Mrs. Yam- 
polsky staggered through several 
more nervous comments and retired. 

Mr. Bloom was next. He gave a 
long declamation, ending: “So is 
Ppassimistic ideas in the poem, and I 
am optimist. Life should be happy— 
so we should remember this is only 
a poem. Maybe is Shakespeare too 
passimistic.”’ 

“You wronk, Bloom!” cried Mr. 
Kaplan with prompt indignation. 
“Shaksbeer is passimist because is 
de life passimist also!” 

Mr. Parkhill, impressed by this 
philosophical stroke, realized that 
Mr. Kaplan, afire with the glory of 
the Swan of Avon, could not be sup- 
pressed. Mr. Kaplan was the kind of 
man who brooked no criticism of his 
gods. The only solution was to call 
on Mr. Kaplan for his recitation at 
once. Mr. Parkhill was, indeed, curi- 
ous about what fresh thoughts Mr. 
Kaplan would utter after his passion- 
ate defenses of the Bard. When Mr. 
Parkhill had corrected certain parts 
of Mr. Bloom’s speech, emphasizing 
Mr. Bloom’s failure to use the indefi- 
nite article, he said: “Mr. Kaplan, 
will you speak next?” 

Mr. Kaplan’s face broke into a 
glow; his smile was like a rainbow. 
“Soitinly,” he said, walking to the 
front of the room. Never had he 
seemed so dignified, so eager, so con- 
scious of a great destiny. 

“Er—Mr. Kaplan,’ added Mr. 
Parkhill, suddenly aware of the pos- 








sibilities which the situation (Kap- 
lan on Shakespeare) involved: 
“Speak carefully.” 

“Spacially careful vill I be,’’ Mr. 
Kaplan reassured him. He cleared his 
throat, adjusted his tie, and began: 
“Ladies an’ gantleman, you hoid all 
kinds minninks abot dis piece poye- 
try, an’—” 

“Poetry.” 

“abot dis piece poetry. But to me 
is a difference minnink altogadder. 
Ve mus’ tink abot Julius Scissor an’ 
how he falt!” 

Mr. Parkhill moved nervously, 
puzzled. 

“In dese exact voids is Julius Scis- 
sor sayink—” 

‘*Er—Mr. Kaplan,” said Mr. Park- 
hill, once he grasped the full import 
of Mr. Kaplan’s error. “The passage 
is from ‘Macbeth.’ ” 

Mr. Kaplan looked at Mr. Parkhill 
with injured surprise. “Not fromm 
‘Julius Scissor’?” There was pain in 
his voice. 

“No. And it’s—er—‘Julius Cae- 
sar.’ ” 

Mr. Kaplan waited until the last 
echo of the name had permeated his 
soul. “Podden me,” Mr. Pockheel. 
Isn’t ‘seezor’ vat you cottink somting 
op mit?” 

“That,” said Mr. Parkhill quickly, 
“is ‘scissor.’ You have used ‘Caesar’ 
for ‘scissor’ and ‘scissor’ for ‘Cae- 
sar.’ ” 

Mr. Kaplan nodded, marveling at 
his own virtuosity. 

“But go on with your speech, 
please.” Mr. Parkhill, to tell the 

(Concluded on page 26-E) 
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He Broadeast the Crisis 


An Interview With H. V. Kaltenborn, 
Distinguished Radio Commentator 
By Joan Coyne 


R. KALTENBORN’S voice 
M had said good night from 
the loud speaker in the 
guest room of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Studios. In a few moments 
the elevator door slid open and a tall, 
ruddy - faced, white - haired man 
came in, accompanied by a gracious 
woman. They were Mr. and Mrs. 
H. V. Kaltenborn. He started at once 
to talk in his crisp, clear voice, which 
became familiar to millions of listen- 
ers during the European crisis of last 
September. 

Mr. Kaltenborn had only a few 
minuies to spare for an interview. So 
he asked me to get into their car and 
ride with them on their way to catch 
a train. We could talk as we drove 
through the streets of New York, un- 
usually quiet because it was a holi- 
day. “I often give interviews on the 
run,” he said with his pleasant smile. 

He waved aside my apologies, and 
I plunged directly into the subject of 
interest: “Were you a public speaker 
before you went into radio work?” 

“Yes. I debated and studied speech 
at Harvard,” he said. 

“Mr. Kaltenborn won a prize in 
oratory at college,” said his wife, 
a little proudly. 

“T’ve often noticed your distinctive 
manner of speaking,” I said. “And 
since you’ve mentioned Harvard, 
that helps me to classify it as a blend 
of a Harvard and an English accent.” 

“No,” he said laughing. “It’s an 
overlay of Harvard on a Mid-West- 
ern accent. Mrs. Kaltenborn says 
that as soon as I’m with my Middle 
Western friends I lapse right back 
into my old habits.” 

“Had you any special training in 
voice for the radio?” 
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“No. My voice happens to be right 
for the radio—neither too low nor too 
high. However, before I started 
broadcasting I had done a good deal 
of public speaking for the Brooklyn 
Eagle.” 

“I presume you were a newspaper- 
man?” I said. 

“Oh, yes, I covered the Spanish- 
American War for the Milwaukee 
papers when I was nineteen. I never 
got any closer to the war than an 
Alabama camp, but it started my ca- 
reer as a newspaperman. I worked 
on the Brooklyn Eagle for three years 
before I went to Harvard. But most 
of my newspaper experience was as 
an editorial writer and a commenta- 
tor. Then I started lecturing on cur- 
rent events and learned to talk to 
groups of people. When radio came I 
was prepared to speak over the air.” 

“Would you say newspaper expe- 
rience is necessary for news broad- 
casting?” 

“Not absolutely necessary, per- 
haps, but certainly desirable. Travel 
is equally desirable — travel and 
talking with people in order to keep 
a fresh point of view. Mrs. Kalten- 
born and I have spent most of our 
summers seeing America and visit- 
ing Europe, Russia, or the Far East. 
If I stayed in New York I’m afraid 
I might forget how huge and varied 
America is and how provincial the 
New York point of view can be. 
There’s news of importance in all 
parts of the world.” 

“You’ve been broadcasting for six- 
teen years now, I understand.” 

“That is correct. In the early days 
of radio the receiving sets were poor, 
many of them were home-made, and 
the broadcasts came through head 
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sets. The reception was not clear, at 
best, and it was marred by a great 
deal of static. As soon as I began to 
broadcast news, people wrote in say- 
ing they liked the program but they 
had difficulty in understanding me. 
So I went to work to improve my de- 
livery. My hearers said that I talked 
too rapidly.” 

“But you still talk very rapidly,” 
I said. 

“Yes, I talk rapidly, but now my 
audience never complains of not un- 
derstanding me. I have trained my- 
self to speak more distinctly, that’s 
ali.” 

“How did you train yourself?” 

“By practicing pronunciation and 
enunciation of words, so that there 
would be no blurring of syllables or 
of sounds, particularly vowel sounds. 
I listened to other speakers carefully 
and noted their diction, then prac- 
ticed to make my own distinct. It is 
most important to speak distinctly. 
Many elderly people now write in 
and tell me they listen to me always 
because they can understand me, in 
spite of some defects in their hearing. 
Besides speaking distinctly, it is im- 
portant to use short sentences. So is 
it important to use simple language. 
And it’s also important to repeat fre- 
quently in order to fix a thought in 
the minds of the audience.” 

Mrs. Kaltenborn was obliged to 
apply the brakes in a hurry as the 
car sped down Fourth Avenue. Mr. 
Kaltenborn, with obvious confidence 
in her driving, displayed steady 
nerves. He glanced ahead through 
the windshield, saw it was just one 
of those little incidents which occur 
to New York motorists with monoto- 
nous regularity, and went on with 
never a pause: 

“You see, the radio audience is of 
all ages, all degrees of education, and 
all shades of information. Its quali- 
ties all added together and then com- 
bined in one person would make the 
genuine ‘typical’ American. So I 
make my talks as plain and as simple 





as possible, in order that everyone 
may understand me.” 

“How much of your news report- 
ing is extemporaneous? Of course, I 
know that during the European crisis 
you had no time to prepare with 
news coming in every minute. But 
generally, you don’t speak extempo- 
raneously, do you?” 

“Yes, entirely.” 

“Really?” I asked, thinking in as- 
tonishment of Mr. Kaltenborn’s or- 
derly parade of sentences, phrases, 
paragraphs, and sequences in his 
broadcasts. 





just about how the time is passing. I 
ask the man in the control room to 
give me a signal just a minute before 
my time is up. If- it’s important to 
conclude the broadcast on the second, 
the attendant lays a stop watch on 
the table before me and I watch the 
second hand as I talk so that I can 
end my last sentence at exactly the 
right time.” 

“Did you ever find radio broad- 
casting difficult?” I asked. “I mean, 
in the sense of not enjoying it?” 

Mr. Kaltenborn laughed. “Oh, yes. 
When I first started, back in 1922, I 
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Mr. Kaltenborn as seen through the glass from the control room. The announcer, 
left, holds introductory script, while production man gives “on the air” signal. 


“Mr. Kaltenborn has never sub- 
mitted a script in advance,” said Mrs. 
Kaltenborn firmly. “He is the only 
radio commentator to go on the air 
without a script. Because he is an old 
newspaper man he knows how to 
avoid libel and how to speak with- 
out giving offense.” 

“Do you speak from notes?” 

“Yes. I always have a page or so of 
jottings with me to serve as remin- 
ders. Tonight, I didn’t know how long 
I would have in which to give my 
New Year’s greeting and summary of 
news events and forecasts. While the 
other speakers were talking, I wrote 
down ‘Ukraine; Far East, few years.’ 
When I began to speak I glanced at 
that notation and knew that I meant 
that the Ukraine is one of the great 
problems and danger spots of the 
world today. The words Far East 
meant that in my opinion the war in 
the Far East would probably con- 
tinue a few years, provided that the 
Japanese economy could stand the 
strain of such a long war.” 

“Then you don’t test your broad- 
casts for the amount of time they will 
take, of course? You have no time to 
do that,” I said. 

“No. But from experience I know 
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had what is known as ‘mike fever.’ I 
felt very uncomfortable talking to 
nothing but a little black box and 
getting no response from it. I was 
used to talking to living audiences 
whom I could see. People tell me I 
still make gestures and change ex- 
pressions as though I could see my 
audience.” 

“Do you feel as though you were 
actually talking to millions of peo- 
ple?” , 

“Sometimes I do. But during the 
European crisis, I wouldn’t allow 
myself to think of the power which 
this great instrument of communica- 
tion gave to every word I uttered. 
Otherwise I don’t believe I could 
have gone on, night after night, with 
my countrymen expecting me to 
throw light on a situation which 
meant perhaps life or death to so 
many of them.” 

I was glad Mr. Kaltenborn had in- 
troduced the subject which had been 
on my mind since the beginning. 
“Would you mind telling me a little 
about it?” I asked. 

“It was.a period of eating and 
sleeping in the studio,” he said. “Ina 
stretch of eighteen days, I made 
eighty-five broadcasts—all entirely 


unprepared, analyzing the news as it 
was occurring. As I talked I was un- 
der constant bombardment of fresh 
dispatches, carried to my desk as 
they came in from abroad. In spite of 
the crisis, the network still kept te 
split-second timing. I had to be do- 
ing four things at once, even as I 
talked—watching the control-room 
engineer for cues, listening through 
earphones clamped over my head 
which were bringing me the voices 
of speakers abroad, and reading bul- 
letins from the news ticker.” 

“Between talks I couldn’t rest be- 
cause I had to review the miles of 
cable dispatches that came in during 
that period, so I could get a complete 
picture in my mind. Questions had to 
be sent to Columbia’s men in Europe, 
asking them.to fill up any gaps in the 
news, and I had to read their replies. 
After the first few sleepless nights, I 
found in my studio an old army cot 
and blanket which a porter had dug 
up somewhere and set up for me. The 
engineers put on my desk a new 
gadget that was indispensable. It 
looked like a small receiving set, but 
it had only one button on the panel. 
The purpose of it was to connect all 
of the stations in Columbia’s network 
to my microphone. When an impor- 
tant new bulletin came in, Paul 
White, Columbia’s Public Affairs Di- 
rector, rushed into Studio Nine, my 
studio. ‘A flash, Hans,’ he’d say, and 
push the button on the little box. 
Immediately all other programs were 
cut off the air and all stations were 
connected with Studio Nine. While 
the announcer told listeners where 
they were, an attendant brought me 
the bulletin. I read it and then com- 
mented on it. Then the engineer in 
the control room got his cue to re- 
store the network to normal opera- 
tions. The programs went right on, 
and most of the performers didn’t 
know they had been cut off. 

“Perhaps your readers can get a 
better idea of my style of broadcast- 
ing,” Mr. Kaltenborn said, “if you 
get my book, I Broadcast the Crisis, 
and quote a few paragraphs.” 

The car stopped. I thanked them 
both and hurried off on the trail of 
Mr. Kaltenborn’s book. Here are 
some excerpts from broadcasts to- 
ward the end of Mr. Kaltenborn’s 
broadcasting marathon. They illus- 
trate all that Mr. Kaltenborn had 
said about the usefulness of his ex- 
perience. Good speech must be taken 
for granted, since we cannot hear 
Mr. Kaltenborn speaking. But the 
mastery of English and of public 
speaking is evident. On the evening 
of September 29 — the day of the 
Munich Conference—he finished his 
day’s broadcasts thus: 

(Concluded on page 26-E) 
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| WHAT’S YOUR VOCABULARY SCORE? 


1. Dinner-Table French 
By Gretta Baker 

You may know the King’s English, 
put how good is your French? The 
following skit from the radio program 
“Town Talk” is intended to test your 
knowledge of certain French words in 
common social use. Check your pro- 
nunciation of the italicized words with 
the key on page 38. 

Mr. B: Well, Grace, this is what I 
call living in style! We certainly picked 
the right hotel when we came here. 

Mrs. B: Yes, dear, and the food is so 


good. 

Mr. B: I'll say! Everything on the 
menu is de luxe. Take this tomato soup, 
for instance. 

Mrs. B: You call it tomato purée, 
darling. 

Mr. B: Well, call it purée if you want 
but it tastes good to me! You know, I 
could stand a few more of those little 
sandwiches we just had. 

Mrs. B: Why, they were only appe- 
tizers, Fred. Let’s see now, what do 
you call them?” 

Mr. B: The menu says “chicken liver 
c-a-n-a-p-é (spelling it), but don’t ask 
me to pronounce it! 

Mrs. B: And don’t ask me to pro- 
nounce this other dish “h-o-r-s 
d o-e-u-v-r-e.” I wish I knew French. 

Mr. B: Why? So you could read 
French menus? If you ask me, I think 
they’re a headache! 

Mrs. B: By the way, Fred, what was 
that fancy dish you ordered for din- 
ner? 

Mr. B: You mean (stumbling) “La 
Saucisse de Francfort a la Mode Alsa- 
cienne”’? 

Mrs. B: Yes, what is it? 

Mr. B: Search me! 

Mrs. B: Why, Fred! You mean you 
ordered something without knowing 
what it was? 

Mr. B: What else could I do? I wasn’t 
going to let that waiter know I couldn’t 
read French! 

Mrs. B: But why did you pick that 
... that “saucisse,” whatever it is? 

Mr. B: Well, it was listed under the 
entrées and it had a long, fancy name, 
so I figured it was something pretty 
special. 

Mrs. B: I wonder what it is. 

Mr. B: Oh, probably chicken or lob- 
ster. Well, here comes the waiter now 
s0 we'll soon find out. 

Warter: Your order, sir. 

Mr. B: Just a minute, waiter! Is this 
...are you sure this is my order? 

Waiter: Why, yes sir. 

Mrs. B: But what is it, Fred? 

Mr. B: What is it? (Laughs) What is 
it? It’s hot dogs and sauer kraut! 


2. The Right Word 


Each of the following sentences con- 
tain one misused word; one of the sen- 
tences contains two misused words. 
Correct answers on page 38. 

1. When the speaker of the day rose 
to give his address, he was given a 
great innovation. 
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2. The Italians call their babies bam- 
boos. 

3. In the horse and buggy days coun- 
try doctors often operated without ad- 
ministering aesthetics. 

4. My new blouse is made of gorges 
material, embroidered with inlets. 

5. The drowning Channel swimmer 
was revived by artificial aspiration. 


3. Synonyms 


Underline the correct synonyms for 
each of the following: 

1. churlish: delightful; 
boorish. 

2. tawny: elastic; brownish; pinkish. 

3. pedagogue: a teacher; a rogue; a 
semi-divine being. 

4. luminous: large; obscure; shining. 

5. furlough: leave of absence; a 
measure of length; a measure of 
capacity. 


talkative; 








Literary tes 


BOOK POLL 

“What is the most interesting book 
you have ever read?” was the question 
asked in a survey made recently in a 
Gallup poll. Results show that the ten 
books most often named were: 

The Bible 

Gone With the Wind 

Anthony Adverse 

The Citadel 

How to Win Friends and Influence 
People 

The Good Earth 

Ben-Hur 

Northwest Passage 

Little Women 

A Tale of Two Cities. 

It’s interesting to note that six of 
these books have been made into mov- 
ies, that two others are about to be 
filmed, that movie rights to the one 
non-fiction title have been purchased. 
For an interesting article by Mr. George 
Gallup himself on the findings and in- 
terpretation of this survey, see the New 
York Times Book Review for Jan. 15, 
1939. If we made our own poll among 
high school students what titles would 
you name? 


GOOD COMPANY 

Pearl Buck is the second woman ina 
decade to have won the Nobel Prize in 
Literature. The other was Sigrid Und- 
set just ten years ago. Mrs. Buck’s 
name will now appear alongside those 
of such famous winners as Maurice 
Maeterlinck, Rudyard Kipling, Ana- 
tole France, William Butler Yeats, 
George Bernard Shaw, John Galswor- 
thy, Luigi Pirandello, and Thomas 
Mann. 


FEBRUARY BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
Literary Guild: The Man Who Killed 
Lincoln, by Philip Van Doren Stern 
(Random House). 
Book of the Month Club: Days of 


Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen (Hil- 
man-Curl). 
Junior Literary Guild: 

Older Boys: The Romance of 
American Transportation; by Franklin 
Reck (Crowell). 

Older Girls: The Golden Plover 
and Other Birds, by A. A. Allen (Com- 
stock). 


ERRATUM « 

Owing to a slip-up somewhere along 
the line, the credit line printed in the 
E. A. Robinson Poetry Corner (Jan. 
14) was incorrect. It should have read 
“by permission of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, publishers.” 


VOL. I, NO. 1 

Listeners Digest is the name of a 
new magazine, containing “good things 
from radio presented in brief.” It seems 
to us a good idea, since obviously no 
one of us can listen to all the programs 
broadcast over all the major networks 
in the country and therefore must miss 
many really good features. The first 
issue of this pocket-sized monthly con- 
tains 35 articles or broadcasts from 
such people as Emil Ludwig, Dorothy 
Thompson, Ruth Bryan Owen, Robert 
Benchley, William Allen White. 

Another new magazine with a new 
idea is The Golden Door, subtitled “A 
Magazine Anthology for Bookish 
Folks” which started publication with 
the January issue. It will contain se- 
lections of some familiar and many rare 
and comparatively unknown pieces by 
famous writers. Sample: Vol. 1, No. 1 
contains selections from Samuel But- 
ler, Charles Lamb, Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, among others. The Golden Door 
is published and edited in Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. 


MR. MAUGHAM 

Somerset Maugham, noted author of 
Of Human Bondage, who is in this 
country for a short visit, says that the 
three outstanding American novelists 
today are Theodore Dreiser (who, he 
thinks, should have the Nobel Prize), 
Ernest Hemingway and Sinclair Lewis. 
Mr. Maugham, now sixty-two years 
old, expects to go on writing for ten 
years. He says he has plots for a novel 
or two and several short stories up his 
sleeve that will keep him busy that 
long. 


GOLD MEDAL POET 

Robert Frost has been awarded the 
gold medal of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. Mr. Frost, author 
of A Boy’s Will, A Lone Striker, A 
Further Range, West-running Brook, 
and many other poems is the third poet 
to receive the gold medal which has 
been awarded twenty-nine times. The 
two other poets to receive it were 
James Whitcomb Riley in 1911, and 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, in 1929. 

Five authors have been elected to 
membership in the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters. They are Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings, William Beebe, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Charles Austin Beard, 
and John Steinbeck. 
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Mr. Hyman Kaplan 
(Concluded from page 22-E) 


truth, felt a little guilty that he had 
not announced at the very beginning 
that the passage was from “Mac- 
beth.” “Tell us why you thought the 
lines were from ‘Julius Caesar.’ ” 

“Vell,” said Mr. Kaplan to the 
class, his smile assuming .its normal 
serenity. “I vas positif, becawss I can 
see de whole ting.” He paused, debat- 
ing how to explain this cryptic re- 
mark. Then his eyes filled with a 
strange enchantment. “I see de whole 
scinn. It’s in a tant, on de night ba- 
fore dey makink Julius de Kink 
fromm Rome. So he is axcited an’ 
ken’t slip. He is layink in bad, tink- 
ing: ‘Tomorrow an’ tomorrow an’ to- 
morrow. How slow dey movink! Al- 
most cripps! Soch a pity de pace!’ ” 

Before Mr. Parkhill could explain 
that ‘‘petty pace” did not mean “Soch 
a pity de pace!” Mr. Kaplan had 
soared on. 

“De days go slow, fromm day to 
day, like leetle tsyllables on phono- 
graph racords fromm time.” 

Anxiety and bewilderment in- 
vaded Mr. Parkhill’s eyes. 

““*An’ vat abot yestidday?’ tinks 
Julius Scissor. Ha! ‘All our yestid- 
days are only makink a good light for 
fools to die in de dost’ ” 

“Dusty death’ doesn’t mean—” 
There was no interrupting Mr. Kap- 
lan. 

“An’ Julius Scissor is so tired, an’ 
he vants to fallink aslip. So he hol- 
lers, mit fillink, ‘Go ot! Go ot! Short 
candle!’ So it goes ot.” 

Mr. Kaplan’s voice dropped to a 
whisper. “But he ken’t slip. Now is 
bodderink him de idea fromm life. 
‘Vat is de life altogadder?’ tinks 
Julius Scissor. An’ he gives enswer, 
de pot I like de bast. ‘Life is like a 
bum actor, strottink an’ hollerink 
arond de stage for only vun hour ba- 
fore he’s kicked ot. Life is a tale told 
by idjots, dat’s all, full of fonny 
sonds an’ phooey”’ ”’ 

Mr. Parkhill could be silent no 
longer. “ ‘Full of sound and fury!’ ” 
he cried desperately. But inspiration, 
like an irresistible force, swept Mr. 
Kaplan on. 

“ ‘Life is monkey business! It don’ 
minn a ting. It signifies nottink!’ An’ 
den Julius Scissor closes his ice fest” 
—NMr. Kaplan demonstrated the Con- 
sul’s exact ocular process in closing 
his “‘ice’— “—an’ falls dad!” 

The class was hushed as Mr. Kap- 
lan stopped. In the silence, a tribute 
to the fertility of Mr. Kaplan’s imagi- 
nation and the power of his oratory, 
Mr. Kaplan went to his seat. But just 
before he sat down, as if adding a 
postscript, he sighed: “Dat vas mine 
idea. But ofcawss is all wronk, be- 





cawss Mr. Pockheel said de voids 
ain’t abot Julius Scissor altogadder. 
It’s all abot an Irishman by de name 
Macbat.” 

Then Mr. Kaplan sat down. 

It was some time before Mr. Park- 
hill could bring himself to criticize 
Mr. Kaplan’s pronunciation, enunci- 
ation, diction, grammar, idiom, and 
sentence structure. For Mr. Parkhill 
discovered that he could not easily 
return to the world of reality. He was 
still trying to tear himself away from 
that tent outside Rome, where “Ju- 
lius Scissor,’”’ cursed with insomnia, 
had thought of time and life—and 
philosophized himself to a strange 
and sudden death. 

Mr. Parkhill was distinctly an- 
noyed with Miss Higby. 





From The Education of Hyman Kap- 
lan by Leonard Q. Ross, copyright, 
1937, by Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Inc. 








Kaltenborn 
(Concluded from page 24-E) 


“There is one great power in Europe, 
mighty in its military force, mighty be- 
cause it extends from the Baltic to the 
Pacific, that has been completely ex- 
cluded from any contact with this con- 
ference, and yet it is a power whose 
might cannot be wished out of the 
world, it is a power that will become 
more cynical because of what has hap- 
pened at Munich—Soviet Russia. Mos- 
cow tonight calls the Munich agree- 
ment ‘A routine endeavor to mollycod- 
dle an aggressor.’ That’s typical Soviet 
sarcasm, but one wonders whether to 
some extent it may not be justified. 

“As I studied out on the map the de- 
tails of some of the terms, I saw how 
clever Hitler was in the way he has 
arranged his military occupation. 
Where do troops go in first? Not from 
Germany; not into that little finger of 
Czech territory that sticks out into 
Germany, where the Germans are al- 
ready established over half the district. 
Oh, no, they’ll march in on Saturday 
from Austria to signify that it was Aus- 
tria first and Czechoslovakia second. 
Who knows what may be third?” 

On October 2, Mr. Kaltenborn said, 
in concluding his work on the Euro- 
pean crisis: 

“I am already asking myself what’s 
next for Hitler. Germans, he says, that 
is all he wants—just Germans. Well, all 
right. There are lots of Germans in the 
Schleswig-Holstein part of Denmark. 
There are 250,000 of them in the Italian 
Tyrol. Danzig the Nazis have practi- 
cally taken over already. Danzig is 90 
per cent German. Memel in Lithuania 
has nothing but Germans. Poland has 
a million Germans. Hungary has a half 
million Germans and Alsace over a 
million Germans. Hitler always said 
after each one of the six or seven con- 
quests he has gotten away with so 
easily and so successfully, ‘Now, no 









BOOKS 


OLD and NEW 


By May Lamberton Becker 


O*XE of the suggestions that have 

come to me with regard to books 
about professions and trades is that I 
should suggest some novels in which 
the life of a musician is the central 
interest. Of course there are noble 
novels whose central interest is music: 
the tremendous Jean Christophe of 
Romain Rolland; Maurice Guest, by the 
Englishwoman who prefers to write 
under the name of Henry Handel 
Richardson. But if I were looking for 
light on the musieal profession with a 
view to entering it today, I would go 
to autobiography. 

It is not easy to become a lieder sing- 
er beloved the country over and across 
the seas. It takes hard work. You can 
see that in Midway in My Song, by 
Lotte Lehmann (Bobbs), a splendid 
autobiography just published. Lotte 
Lehmann came from a poor home but 
a happy one; her first engagement was 
at the Hamburg opera; the world ac- 
claims her now as Eva in Die Meister- 
singer, as Wagner’s Sieglinde, as the 
Marschallin of Strauss’ Der Rosen- 
kavalier. In her book she has left out 
the jealousies that too often attend 
success; she writes with dignity about 
a world she loves. 

Or take the Paderewski Memoirs, by 
Ignace Jan Paderewski aind Mary Law- 
ton, another book just from the press, 
and see how a hard-working pianist 
became first the idol of concert audi- 
ences the world over, and then, in old 
age, one of the heroes of world states- 
manship after the war. 

Or take quite a different but just as 
moving a life-story, Music is My Faith, 
by David Mannes (Norton), in which 
you see a poor boy, born in a slum sec- 
tion of New York City. From the first, 
music was Mannes’ dream and the ob- 
ject of his life’s work: a negro vio- 
linist, hearing him play, gave him 
lessons —and David Mannes, in his 
wonderful work for music in settle- 
ments and for poor people, has been 
paying back his debt ever since. 

Yes, you can learn a great deal about 
the hard work it takes to be a mu- 
sician by reading the memoirs of men 
and women of music—but you will also 
learn that they would never willingly 
have been anything else but musicians. 








more. All is well!’ But there has always 
been more and there may be more still. 

“On one occasion Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, who was Prime Minister of Eng- 
land two centuries ago, said, when the 
British people rejoiced because he had 
kept them out of war, ‘Today they ring 
the bells. Tomorrow they will wring 
their hands!’ We can only hope that 
this prediction will not again come 
true.” 
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[POETRY 


Sidney Lanier, the Bread and the Flute 


CORNER | 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


Confederate company was on an 

all-night march. As the boy, 
Clifford Lanier, sank to the road, his 
brother, Sidney, put his arm around 
him, and bore him up for miles. Once, 
no horses to be had, Sidney Lanier 
harnessed himself and a companion 
to a wagon and hauled food to starv- 
ing men in the war. Captured, he was 
thrown into prison where men died 
twenty a day, with only damp ground 
for a bed, and no fire given. Before he 
paid his way, sick and almost dying, 
out of this “hell-hole” with gold 
smuggled into prison in a friend’s 
mouth, he played his flute (which he 
had brought with him, hidden in his 
sleeve) to his companions. 

A few years before, when he had 
believed that every Southerner 
“could whip at least five Yankees,” 
he had serenaded his sweethearts 
with flute-music and singing friends. 
He could remember one cold winter 
evening, in Macon, Georgia, when 
they had played and sung, half- 
frozen, at a window, until the old 
Negro butler invited them into the 
house where the butler only had 
been, saying, “Marsa an’ de young 
ladies done been down to de planta- 
tion bout a week.” 

One of the young ladies, after she 
was old and Sidney Lanier was 
dead, recalled how he loved jokes, 
and had once set the girls laughing 
over the way the tomato got its name. 
The strange new vegetable was given 
to a Japanese to eat, so Sidney said: 
and afterwards, the Japanese, being 
asked how he enjoyed it, had replied, 
“To-ma-toes.” 

Another of the girls remembered 
sitting in a meadow with him listen- 
ing to some of his first poems. He 
brushed away a grasshopper saying, 
“Grasshopper, fly thou away, and 
know that once in midst of summer’s 
greenness thou didst light on the 
hand of a poet!” 

When the poet played his flute in 
Baltimore, musical authorities ad- 
vised him that he might become 
known over the world as a great flut- 
ist. At thirty-one years, he took a 
place in a symphony there at a small 
salary. At last, he wrote, “I could 
never tell you the extremity of ill- 
ness, of poverty, and of unceasing 
work, in which I have spent the last 
three years.” 

To get “bread and butter” for his 


[ WAS snowing in the South. A 
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wife and children, he yoked himself 
feverishly to ‘“pot-boilers,” text- 
books, articles, and lectures at Johns 
Hopkins University. Never well since 
his hardships in the Civil War, Lanier 
died just before he was forty years 
old, still loving his flute and the 
poetry from which he was forced 
away so often. 

The title of this page is “Sidney 
Lanier, the Bread and the Flute.” So 
far much has been said about the 
flute, little of the bread-and-butter 
side of his life, which was a constant 
struggle with illness and poverty. 
During his four months’ imprison- 
ment in the war, Lanier caught tu- 
berculosis, and from that time on 
fought a desperate and losing battle 
with the disease. On his thirty-sev- 
enth birthday his long years of strug- 
gle to earn an adequate living for his 
wife and four small sons was re- 
warded with the appointment at 
Johns Hopkins. But it came too late 
—within two years the poet was 
dead. Over his grave in Baltimore 
stands a boulder from his native 
Georgia, on which are inscribed the 
words “I am lit with the sun,” taken 
from one of his finest and best- 
known poems, “Sunrise.” 

Although the very obvious musi- 
cal-effects in vowel and rhythm, 
which Lanier used in his poems, are 
not popular among poets today, Lan- 
ier is considered by some readers as 
the greatest Southern poet since Poe. 
The first poem quoted here is refresh- 
ingly plain, coming from Lanier, and 
is a macabre expression of his re- 
sentment at cruelty toward poor 
beasts. To understand “Night and 
Day,” you must recall the story of 
Othello. “The Marshes of Glynn,” a 
long poem, is considered his best. 


Song for “The Jacquerie” 
The hound was cuffed, the hound was 
kicked, 
O’ the ears was cropped, o’ the tail was 
nicked, 
(All) Oo-hoo-o, howled the hound. 
The hound into his kennel crept; 
He rarely wept, he never slept, 
His mouth he always open kept 
Licking his bitter wound, 
The hound, 
(All) U-lu-lo, howled the hound. 
A star upon his kennel shone 
That showed the hound a meat-bare 
bone, 


(All) O hungry was the hound! 


The hound had but a churlish wit. 








He seized the bone, he crunched, he bit. 
“An thou wert Master, I had slit 
Thy throat with a huge wound,” 
Quo’ hound. 


(All) O, angry was the hound. 

The star in castle-window shone, 

The Master lay abed, alone, 

(All) Oh ho, why not? quo’ hound. 

He leapt, he seized the throat, he tore 

The Master, head from neck, to floor, 

And rolled the head i’ the kennel door, 
And fied and salved his wound, 


Good hound! 
(All) U-lu-lo, howled the hound. 
Night and Day 


The innocent, sweet Day is dead. 

Dark Night hath slain her in her bed. 
O, Moors are as fierce to kill as to wed! 
—Put out the light, said he. 


A sweeter light than ever rayed 
From star of heaven or eye of maid 
Has vanished in the unknown Shade. 
—She’s dead, she’s dead, said he. 


Now, in a wild, sad after-mood 

The tawny Night sits still to brood 
Upon the dawn-time when he wooed. 
—lI would she lived, said he. 


Star-memories of happier times, 

Of loving deeds and lovers’ rhymes, 
Throng forth in silvery pantomimes. 
—Come back, O Day! said he. 


From “The Marshes of Glynn” 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on 
the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the 
greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as the 
marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space 
*twixt the marsh and the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass 
sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the 
greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the 
greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal 
marshes of Glynn. 





The poems above are reprinted by 
permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Edited by Charlotte Van de Water 


HE poetry in this week’s 
Round Table reminds us of 


last ‘week’s discussion of 
whether description for its own sake 
is as interesting as description only 
incidental to an idea. The first four 
poems are very nearly pure descrip- 
tion. In the last three, the thing de- 
scribed has suggested, or is used to 
present, an idea. 


Several students have sent me cinquains, 
a verse form originated by Adelaide Crap- 
sey. This one, though the theme is not new, 
is lovely in sound and picture. 


Cinquain 
Softly, 
On whispering toes, 
Rustling fall’s sleeping leaves, 
Comes the blue-gowned, white-winged 
wind 
Of spring. 
Frances Dean, 16 
Lexington (Mass.) High School 
Miss Anne L. Forsyth, Teacher 


You will agree that if all descriptive 
poetry were as perfect as this you would 
ask little more of it. Its wording captures 
the silent beauty of its subject. 


Snow 


Lo! Night has sped the day! 
Uncertain day that waited half awake, 
To see the first snowflake 
Come floating from its heights of 
silver-grey. 
And now, the ground is white, 
A dreamy white that knows no simile, 
Laid in a filigree 
That swirls and shimmers in a silent 
glow— 
And all it is, is snow. 
Althea L. Spalding, 17 
A. B. Davis High School 
Mount Vernon, New York 
Mrs. Bernice H. Bailey, Teacher 


In the poem “Heat” the images of dis- 
comfort, both sound and picture, are ex- 
ceptionally well-chosen. 


Heat 


Hot, sultry, lazy Sunday afternoon. 

Nothing to do. 

At a distance a porch swing slowly, re- 
luctantly sways back and forth, 

Back and forth, 

Back and forth, 

Screeching out its discontent with a 
rusty, rasping voice. 

An auto horn blows, 

A joyous sort of noise: out of place, 

Loud, 

Egotistical, 

Irreverent of heat. 

A screen door slams, 

Rudely, roughly, 

Answering the egotist. 





Then quiet. 
Hot, distant, monotonous quiet; 
Red, shimmering, penetrating quiet; 
The stillness of a cornfield 
Drought-stricken. 
110 degrees. 
Silence. 
Heat. 
Wilbur L. Shilling, 16 
Central H. S., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Miss Sarah C. Spencer, Teacher 


“Peacefulness” may overwork the prin- 
ciple of pauses within the line, but at least 
the writer has learned that this device can 
be used, an important step in learning to 
write verse. 


Peacefulness 


The sky is black. The sun is gone 
To rest beneath the hill. 

The stars are out. Their little eyes 
Are bright. The world is still. 


The flowers nod. Their heavy heads 
Are drooping as they dream. 

The misty curtain parts. The moon 
Sends down a dancing beam. 


The breezes blow. They stir the bird 
Up in her swinging nest. 
The world’s asleep. The goddess Night 
Is caliing me to rest. 

Betty Lindsay, 18 

Central High School 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Lev-Ellen Gilliam, Teacher 


The last two lines in the poem “To Janet” 
contain a truth you have all realized. I 
should like to see the fifth line revised and 
rhymed with the second line. But I like the 
poem and so will you. 


To Janet 


Two years ago in early May 

We went for a walk together, 

And we said as we walked through the 
budding trees 

We would be friends forever. 

We meant what we said that cool, grey 
day, 

But soon she had to go away, 

And I know this morning in early May 

That we’ve quite forgotten each other. 


It’s a dull sort of pain to think as you 
grow 
So many sweet things must fade and 
go. 
Mary Rodgers, 16 
J. M. Atherton H. S., Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Marjorie Parrish, Teacher 


The two following poems are as con- 
vincing examples as I have found of the 
beauty and interest of a poem in which de- 
scription, thought and emotion are blended. 


Remembrance 
An age ago I knew the wrench of oar 
And felt the awful, cruel sting of lash; 


CHOLASTIC invites all high school 
students to submit their personal 
writing. the best of which will be pub. 
lished in The Round Table. Comment 
and discussion of writing problems 
will be given here. Students may also 
receive criticism on request by sending 
a stamped return envelope. Contribu- 
tions may be in any literary form, but 
preference is given to essays and sketches 
not exceeding 500 words and verse total- 
ing not more than 50 lines. Material 
submitted for this page will also be con- 
sidered for the annual Scholastic Awards, 
Address: Round Table Editor, Scholastic, 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City. 








Resisted shock of that harsh, splinter- 
ing clash 

As swiftly down upon the foe we bore. 

I knew full well the breaking, surging 
roar 

Of waters rent, and felt the sickening 
crash 

When beaks of metal shiver spars of 
ash. 

A slave I toiled, nor knew nor hoped 
for more. 


How swift the memory comes, when 
idly lying ; 
On slender beach, beside the hurling 
foam, 
I read, on sunlit page, of that far time! 
I look across the roll of surf, desecrying 
A trireme ride, and so my fancies roam, 
Again a slave, I toil in galley’s grime. 
Frances Dean, 16 
Lexington (Mass.) High School 
Miss Anne L. Forsyth, Teacher 


Dust for My Brother 


Like an unkempt slattern, 

the Factory 

sprawls on her cinder-hardened bed, 

high priestess, 

blowing smoke from her insolent 
mouth, 


But in the dawn hour 

there is a faint beating of wings, 

and the soul of the mill cries out, 
beating its wings against the golden 
bars 

of dust motes, stretching inward from 
the windows. 


Rudely the bellowing whistle sends 
back the soul to its cage. 


Outside, the river, exuberant, 

thrills to the icy kiss of a mountain 
stream 

and laughs with wild abandon 

at the antics of a spring-mad wind. 

In a triumphant shout of greenness 
the earth rejoices. 


I saw a mud puddle once 

and in it blossomed the blue flower of 
the sky, 

but a wagon wheel crushed the flower 
and left it only a dirty puddle again. 


Work is a wheel 

crushing the fragile flowers of the soul. 
Jacqueline Edith Morand, 15 
Concord (N. H.) High School 
Miss Helen Brown, Teacher 
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when Jerry woke up Saturday 
morning. She looked out the 
window and wished that she could 
stay at home, instead of sloshing over 
to spend the day with the Dickens 
girls. Ho-hum. A perfectly good, 
rainy Saturday. Good for things like 
cleaning out clothes closets, washing 
and stretching sweaters, writing let- 
ters, bringing scrapbooks up-to-date 
and ridding the desk of all those 
stray snapshots. And then there was 
a whole pile of mending to be done: 
hose to be darned, snaps to be sewed 
on—and the hem in that blue dress! 
Besides, she had intended to start on 
a green knit suit. It would be Easter 
before she knew it. Oh, fudge, and to 
have to spend the day with the Dick- 
ens. Well, up and at ’em! 

Jane and Mary lived in the big 
new house on Hilltop Drive. It was 
a beautiful house, surrounded by 
terraced lawns, with a tennis court 
to one side and a garden the other. 

As she walked up the wooded 
path, Jerry thought what a grand 
place the garden would be for hav- 
ing dates. Of course, not in the rain. 
But in the moonlight. Oh, boy! 

It was a shame about the Dickens 
sisters. Here were two girls—not 
raving beauties, but certainly not 
mugwumps, who had plenty of 
money, clothes, cars, places to enter- 
tain, and yet, somehow, they didn’t 
click! Mary, particularly. She was 
really pitiful. No more personality 
than a straight pin. Mostly because 
she just trailed along after Jane. 
“Me and my shadow” was what some 
people called them. 

Jane had been better-liked this 
year than ever before, but there was 
still something wrong. If she hap- 
pened to be in a crowd, boys were 
nice to her, but they seldom asked 
her for dates. And when they did, 
they made more to-do over Jane’s 
cream - colored roadster than they 
did over Jane! 

Oh, well, that was their problem, 
not hers. But why had they asked her 
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17. THE DICKENS! 
By Gay Head 


up to spend the day? Jerry and the 
Dickens sisters were friends, but not 
chums. Why hadn’t they asked some 
of their “regulars”? 

Jerry soon found out why. The 
maid who opened the door and 
showed her where to put her rain- 
coat and overshoes, told her that the 
girls were upstairs. Would she go 
right on up to their room, please— 
the third one on the right? Jerry 
knocked on the door and heard Jane 
shout, “That you, Jerry? Break in!” 

Jerry opened the door, but, for a 
few seconds, she saw no one. Finally, 
she saw Mary’s head poking out from 
a pile of clothes on the bed. Just then 
Jane emerged from the clothes closet 
with another stack of dresses, coats, 
suits, skirts—it looked like a whole- 
sale clothing establishment! 

‘What goes on?” asked Jerry, be- 
wildered. 

“Sit down, and I’ll tell you,” said 
Jane, flopping the clothes on the bed. 
Poor Mary was all but smothered. 

Jane cleared the chaise - longue 
with a swoop of the hand and made 
room for Jerry beside her. “Look,” 
she said, “there’s no use beating 
around the bush. You were invited 
up here today for a purpose. We want 
you to tell us what’s wrong with us— 
clothes, hair, face—-everything. Here 
we are, with everything most girls 
want, but without the very. thing 
most girls have—popularity! You’ve 
been swell to me, Jerry, or I wouldn’t 
ask you to do this. We’ve swallowed 
any pride we had left, so don’t be 
afraid to give it to us straight. We’re 
asking for it.” 

Jerry was flabbergasted for a mo- 
ment. Then she said, “I may look 
scared, but I’m really flattered to be 


Note: In Sociai Studies Edition pages 21-28 (English Section) are omitted. 


considered capable of giving such 
advice. If you’re willing, though, I'll 
do my best. One at a time—or to- 
gether?” 

“One at a time,” said Jane. “Take 
me first. Look at my clothes. Lock at 
me. And — brutally frank, remem- 
ber!” 

“All right. To begin with, Jane, 
you don’t stick to type. You’re the 
athletic type, and yet you dress, act, 
and talk like a chorus girl. The hard- 
boiled kind. You wear too-vivid col- 
ors and ghastly color combinations, 
tight skirts, and run-over high heels. 
You have on enough rouge for a 
whole Follies, and your hair is 
streaked with dye stuff. Worse yet, 
it all seems to affect your person- 
ality. You’re loud and boisterous— 
always trying to shine before a 
crowd. Why not just be yourself? 
You’re a nice size, but wearing a gir- 
dle will give you a much better fig- 
ure. And how about shirtwaist 
dresses, or sweaters and pleated 
skirts, instead of those vampire num- 
bers? They’re positively old-fash- 
ioned. Your skin is okay, or would 
be, if you’d use more soap and water 
and less war-paint. Your hair is nat- 
urally a nice shade, but a straight, 
sort of wind-swept, off-the-face 
hair-do would be much better than 
that page-boy bob. And talking in 
your natural low tone of voice in- 
stead of screeching would attract a 
lot more attention. Whew! Is my face 
red? It should be.” 

“Jerry, you’re wonderful,” said 
Jane, actually toning down her voice. 
“See there, Mary, didn’t I tell you 
Jerry would come clean with us? 
Now go ahead and work on Mary.” 

(Concluded on page 37) 














Huck’s most exciting adventure is with two swindlers who try Behind the bonnet is none other than Huck who, having run 
to make way with the Wilks girls’ inheritance money. Here away, slips back to town to check up on the news. Imagine his 
Huck reveals the plot to Captain Brandy, a family friend. surprise on hearing that Huckleberry Finn has been murdered. 


(Above) Huck sits down to breakfast— 
a big, beautiful egg just “borrowed” 
from the henhouse! But an adventurer 
gets powerful hungry, not doing any- 
thing but lolling around all the day long. 
(Right) Huck and Jim, a runaway slave, 
are about to be chased down by a posse 
so they wade through the water to the 
raft they’ve hidden for their escape. 


HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


M-G-M Makes New Film Version of Famous Story 


ARK TWAIN’S Huck Finn needs no introduction to high school audiences. Nor 

does M-G-M’s Mickey Rooney. But that the two of them should be presented in 

the same film is cause for speechmaking. The role of the boy who stood all he could 

of being “sivilized” and then “lit out” down the Mississippi on a raft gives Mickey 

a chance to cut his usual capers and add a few extra. Huck’s most hilarious adven- 

tures, including the “Romeo and Juliet” episode, are highlighted in the film, and 
the race down the river in the old stern wheeler is a thrilling climax. 

A fine supporting cast includes Rex Ingram as Jim, the runaway slave, Walter 
Connelly and William Frawley as “The King” and “The Duke,” the two swindlers 
with whom Huck gets pretty thoroughly mixed up. 

The film was directed by Richard Thorpe from the screen play by Hugo Butler. 
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Cockpit of a U. S. Naval air patrol bomber from Warner Bros.’ new aviation film, 
Wings of the Navy. Planes of this type make up the Navy’s “big boat” squadron. 


WINGS OF THE NAVY. (Warner Bros. 
Directed by Lloyd Bacon. Original 
Screen Play by Michael Fessier.) 


For aviation enthusiasts this is the 
picture of the year. It was produced 
at the Naval air bases at Pensacola, 
Fla., and San Diego, Cal., with the co- 
operation and advice of U. S. Navy ex- 
perts. Consequently, there is an air of 
authenticity about the film which 
raises it far above the rank of an ordi- 
nary aviation picture. 

The main plot is concerned with the 
Harrington brothers. Cass (George 
Brent), the elder, is senior flight in- 
structor at Pensacola and an ambitious 
young designer of pursuit planes. 
Jerry (John Payne), the younger, 
transfers to Pensacola for flight train- 
ing from the submarine service, much 
against Cass’ advice and, as it turns 
out, much against the course of his 
true-love affair with Irene Dale 
(Olivia de Havilland). Through Jerry 
and his fellow-students at the flying 
school the sequence of Naval flight 
training is followed: first, the light, 
low - powered, land - and - sea planes; 
then faster, heavier, and more power- 
ful trainers in which the students 
learn acrobatics and manuevers for 
combat piloting; and finally, actual 
service types—fighters, scout-bomb- 
ers, observation, and big flying boats 
used for long-distance patrols and at- 
tack. There are thrills a-plenty in 
these and in test flights of new pursuit 
ships, and there are beautiful shots of 
fighting squadrons in ground array 
and flying in formation. 

One of the test flights ends in a spine- 
tingling smash-up and there are other 
tense moments which give the story 
dramatic structure, but, for the most 
and best part, the film is concerned 
with the business of learning to fly. 
Certainly, that is what makes it out- 
standing. 

The boy-meets-brother’s-girl theme 
too often grounds the film and even 
the brotherly-love plot sometimes gets 
in the way of the more thrilling air 
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sequences, but, all told, it is still a fine 
and absorbing aviation story. 


STAND UP AND FIGHT. (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Produced by Mervyn Le» 
Roy. Directed by W. S. Van Dyke II.) 
The rivalry between a stagecoach 

line and a railroad, the slave-running 

trade before the Civil War, a fox-hunt, 

a lynching mob, and a blizzard are the 

odd and assorted ingredients of this 

film, but the sum total is a hale-and- 
hearty historical melodrama, 
Wallace Beery plays the part of the 

“boss” of a Maryland stage coach line 

which, to offset the stiff competition 


of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, 
has somewhat shady dealings in slave- 
smuggling. Robert Taylor plays the 
role of a Southern gentleman who is 
also a fighting man, when it comes to 
business dealings of Beery’s sort. The 
cast includes Charles Bickford and 
Barton McLean, who are old-hands at 
the art of fisticuffs and there is no 


_lack of excitement. 


The film is a rich sepia print and 
there is excellent- photography. 


THE GREAT MAN VOTES. (RKO 
Radio. Produced by Cliff Reid. Di- 
rected by Garson Kanin.) 


The plot here is pure hokum, but it 
provides a perfect picnic of acting for 
John Barrymore. No other actor out 
Hollywood way can waggle his fingers, 
wiggle his eyebrows or clip off words 
and phrases like Barrymore. In this 
picture he is in top form. He plays the 
part of a once-famous college pro- 
fessor, now a nightwatchman, who is 
seldom sober, but still a “Great Man” 
in the eyes of his two children. His 
reform is supposedly brought about 
by their faith in him, and you can al- 
most believe it, so true is the acting 
of 8-year-old Peter Holden and 12- 
year-old Virginia Weidier. Master 
Holden hails from the New York stage 
where he became Broadway’s young- 
est star last year in On Borrowed 
Time, and Miss Weidler demonstrates 
unusual acting talent in this film. 

No doubt much of the credit for the 
film should go to Garson Kanin, who 
burst upon the Hollywood horizon re- 
cently as the director of A Man To Re- 
member, one of the outstanding films 
of last fall. 








Goodnight Kiss? 


Your Pet Publication’s Going to Have a Look 


There’s one thing you’ll quickly no- 
tice about Scholastic—in case you’ve 
never had the pleasure of its company 
before. Summed up in a phrase it’s 
this: Scholastic’s the genuine article 
when it comes to being a real pal to 
high school students. The reason is: 
Scholastic is useful and instructive and 
a help to you in your studies, without 
ever losing sight of the fact that there’s 
more to life than the four walls of your 
classroom. There’s fun, too, and one of 
the few things that we’ll ever strive 
to prove to you—if you'll let us—is 
that learning can be a rich source of 
fun, itself. 

Another thing we think you’re going 
to like about Scholastic is its frank- 
ness—the fact that Scholastic doesn’t 
shy away from subjects just because 
they’re unpleasant, or because it would 
be more comfortable to pretend they 
don’t exist. Plenty of Scholastic’s pages 
each week are devoted to serious ills 
like war and unemployment and labor 
strife and government methods for 
coping with these problems. But plenty 
of Scholastic’s pages are also devoted 


to those problems of personal adjust- 
ments and relationships which are per- 
haps the most acute concern of young 
people just your age. That is why you’ll 
find yourself no different from all our 
other readers. You, too, will be snatch- 
ing up your Scholastic each week to 
read “Boy Dates Girl.” 

And that is also why Scholastic last 
month invited its readers to take part 
in a Student Opinion Poll on the Boy- 
Girl problem. You’ll find that the poll 
covers both the important questions 
and the questions that only your eld- 
ers would dare to call trivial. (Com- 
plete list of questions in the Jan. 7, 
1939, Scholastic). Watch the February 
11 Scholastic for a summary of the 
modern high school generation’s atti- 
tude toward such things as (1) the van- 
ishing (?) chivalrous boy-friend who 
clings to such courtesies as helping 
girls out of automobiles; (2) does a 
reputation for petting make a girl more 
or less popular? (3) girls’ reactions to 
“dutch dates” and many other ques- 
tions to which you’ve all given a lot of 
thought. 
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The Good River 


(Continued from page 12) 


come such attack and they had not 
kept the dyke sound and whole. The 
river crashed its way through these 
weak places and swept behind even 
into the good lands behind the dyke. 
The dyke stood then still an island, and 
upon it clung these good people from 
everywhere. 

Through the summer and the au- 
tumn did Lan Ying live here with her 
family. The basket of rice they had 
brought was long since eaten. The buf- 
falo, too, they killed at last and ate, 
and Lan Ying saw her father go and sit 
alone by the water when he had killed 
the beast and when she went near him 
he shouted at her surlily, and her 
mother called her and said in a whis- 
per, “Do not go near him now. He is 
thinking how will he ever plow the 
land again with the buffalo gone.” 

It did not seem possible it was the 
good river that had done all this. They 
had eaten the goats before the buffalo, 
and the little boy had not dared even 
to complain when he saw his pet kid 
gone. No, there was. the grim winter 
ahead of them‘ 

There came the day they knew must 
come, when no food was left. What 
then? Well, they had their fishing net 
left. But the river sent no large fish 
here into these stagnant flood waters. 
There were only shrimps here and 
crabs crawling slowly up the muddy 
banks. Among all the people no food 
was left and they ate secretly in the 
darkness of the night lest they be 
forced to share. But even these slender 
stores were soon gone. There was noth- 
ing left then but the shrimps and the 
crabs. Nor was there fuel to burn that 
they could be cooked. They must be 


eaten raw. At first Lan Ying thought - 


she could not—that she would rather 
starve. Her father said nothing, but he 
watched her and smiled a little grimly 
when, having starved a day she picked 
from the heap of shrimps one that did 
not move. 

“At least I will not eat them alive,” 
she muttered. 

Day passed after day. Winter drew 
near in chill winds, and sudden frosty 
nights. When it rained they were all 
drenched to the skin and huddled to- 
gether like sheep. But it did not often 
rain, and the next day they could dry 
their garments in the sun. Lan Ying 
grew very thin, so thin she was always 
cold. But she looked at them all, and 
the boys were thin, too, and very silent. 
They never played. Only the eldest 
would move slowly to the water’s edge 
when his father called to him to come 
and help catch the day’s shrimps. Lan 
Ying saw her mother’s round face grow 
pale and hollow, and her hands that 
had been red and plump and dimpled 
at the knuckles were like a skeleton’s 
hands. Still she was cheerful and she 
said often, “How fortunate are we to 
have even shrimps, and how fortunate 
that we are all strong enough to live!” 

It was true that many had died 
among those who had come to the dyke, 





so there was no crowd as there had 
been. No, there was plenty of room 
now for those who were left. 

No boats ever passed by in these 
days. Lan Ying, sitting by habit and 
looking over the water, used to think 
of all the boats that had been wont to 
pass by in a day’s time of fishing. It 
seemed another life. 

Sometimes the men talked together 
in faint tones. Not one of them had his 
old strong voice now. Each man talked 
as though he had been ill a long time. 
They talked of when the flood would 
abate and of what they would do to find 
new beasts to pull their plows, and al- 
ways Lan Ying’s father would say som- 
berly, “Well, I can harness myself to 
my plow, and my old woman will do it 
for once, I swear, but what is the good 
of plowing when there is no seed to put 
into the ground? Where shall we get 
our seed, having no grain?” 

Lan Ying began to dream of boats 
coming. Surely somewhere there were 
people left in the world who had grain. 
Might not boats come? Every day she 
sat looking earnestly over the waters. 
If a boat would come, she thought, at 
least there would be a living man in it 
and they could call to him and say, 
“Save us who are here starving! We 
have eaten nothing but these raw 
shrimps for many days—” 

Yet, even though he could do nothing 
he might go away and tell someone. A 
boat was the only hope. She began to 
pray to the river to send a boat. Every 
day she prayed, but no boat came. It 
is true that one day she saw on the 
horizon, where the yellow water was 
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dark against the blue sky, the form of 
a small boat, but it passed into the sky 
and came no nearer. 

Yet the sight heartened her. If there 
was this boat, might there not be oth- 
ers? She said timidly to her father, “If 
a boat should come—” 

But he did not let her finish. He said 
sadly, “Child, and who knows we are 
here? No, we are at the mercy of the 
river.” 





She said no more, but she still lookeg 
steadfastly over the water. 

Suddenly one day she saw, sharp and 
black against the sky, the shape of a 
boat. She watched it, saying nothing. 
She would wait lest it fade away again 
as that other boat had faded. But this 
boat did not fade. It grew larger, clear. 
er, more near. She waited. At last it 
came near enough so that she could see 
in it two men. She went to her father 
then. He lay sleeping as all the men 
slept when they could, so that they 
might forget their gnawing bellies. She 
shook him, panting a little, plucking at 
his hand to waken him. She was very 
faint, and too weak to cry aloud. He 
opened his eyes. 

“There is a boat coming,” she gasped. 

Then he rose, fumbling and stagger- 
ing in his feebleness, and peered out 
over the water: It was true there wasa 
boat. It was true it came near. He 
pulled off his blue coat and waved it 
weakly, and his bare ribs stood forth 
like a skeleton’s. The men in the boat 
shouted. But not one among those on 
the land could answer, so feeble they 
were. 

The boat came near. The men tied it 
to a tree and leaped up the bank. Lan 
Ying, staring at them, thought she had 
never seen such men as these, so fat, 
so fed. They were talking boisterously 
—what were they saying? 

“Yes, we have food—yes, food for 
all! We have been searching for such 
as you! How long have you been here? 
Four months—heaven have pity! Here, 
eat this rice we brought cooked! Yes, 
yes, there is more! Here is wheat flour, 
too—no, not too fast—remember to eat 
a little at first and then a little more!” 

Lan Ying stared as they dashed into 
the boat and brought back rice gruel 
and loaves of wheaten bread. She 
stretched out her hand without know- 
ing what she did, and her breath came 
as fast as a spent animal’s does. She 
did not know what she did except that 
she might have food at last—she must 
have food. One of the men gave her a 
piece of the loaf he tore off and she 
sank her teeth into it, sitting down sud- 
denly on the ground, forgetting every- 
thing except this bit of bread she held. 
So did they all, and so did they eat, and 
when all had something the two men 
stood and looked away as if they could 
not bear to see this famished eating. 
No one spoke. 

No, not one voice spoke, until sud- 
denly one man said, having eaten 
awhile and as much as he dared, “Look 
at this bread, how white it is! I have 
never seen this wheat to make such 
white bread!” 

Then they all looked, and it was true; 
the bread was white as snow. One of 
the men from the boat spoke, then, and 
he said, “It is bread made from wheat 
grown in a foreign country. They have 
heard what the river did and have sent 
us this flour.” 

Then they all looked at the bits of 
bread that were left and men mur- 
mured over it how white and good it 
was, and it seemed the very best bread 
they had ever eaten. Lan Ying’s father 

(Concluded on page 37). 
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IGURE skating looks like won- 

derful fun, and it really is fun. 

Interesting and exciting as 
watching exhibitions in movies and 
carnivals may be, skating yourself is 
much more interesting and exciting. 
If you can learn the primer figures well 
(and anyone, no matter what age, can 
learn them well), you can become an 
accomplished skater capable of giving 
yourself and others much pleasure by 
your ability. 

The outside forward eight is the 
first figure that must be mastered in 
figure skating and is one of the most 
beautiful of all figures. Every truly 
great skater works hard to perfect it 
in his or her own individual style. Let 
us see how the skater in the illustra- 
tions does it. First, she raises her right 
foot up in front (Fig. 1) and then low- 
ers it to the instep of her left foot, 
bending her left knee very deep as she 
does so (Fig. 2), and at once pushing 
away onto her right foot (Fig. 3). This 
controlled yet vigorous push-off from 
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Maribel Y. Vinson 


Maribel Y. Vinson was born in Boston 
and took up figure skating as a small 
child. By the time she was 12 years old 
she had won the U. S. Junior Figure Skat- 
ing Title for Girls and at 16 she became 
Lady Champion. She held this title from 
1928 to 1937, representing the United 
States in the last three Olympic Games. 
In the 1936 Olympics she finished sec- 
ond to Sonja Henie. Since turning pro- 
fessional in 1937, she has been devoting 
all her time to teaching, exhibitions and 
writing. Her article on the “Forward Out- 
side 8” is reprinted from her book, 
Primer of Figure Skating, by special per- 
mission of the publishers, Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New 
York City. 





the whole blade of the skate sends the 
body correctly onto the line of travel. 

As she hits her right outside edge, 
she bends that knee well and inclines 
the whole body toward the center of 
the circle (Fig. 5). The right shoulder 
is pressed well forward and the left 
one well back, so that her body is in 
line with her skating foot. She lowers 
the right shoulder slightly more than 
the left, and turns her head so that she 
is looking ahead over the right shoul- 
der. From the moment of push-off, the 
left foot remains behind just over the 
line of travel. Her left hip turns out 
from the socket and-is pressed back, 
so that her free knee will be well 
turned out. This means that the inside 
of her free knee will be flat to the ice. 
The freé toe is pointed out and down. 

It is most important that the body 
incline inward in approximately one 
line from foot to head (Figs. 9 and 10), 
not too far, as that will curl your edge 
in too much, but just far enough to 
maintain the line of the curve. From 
start to finish of her eight, the hands 
are at no time higher than the waist 
and the elbows are turned in. 

The starting position on the right 
outside forward edge is maintained un- 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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Tips and Leads 
Student Loan Funds 


Are you an exceptionally good stu- 
dent yet doubtful whether you can go 
to college? You may find it worthwhile 
to look over Student Loan Funds, a 
new pamphlet prepared by the Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance 
Service of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. The bulletin 
describes various student loan funds 
and lists their sources. 


College Aptitude Tests 


Most students aiming to go to college 
may some day be required to take ap- 
titude tests to show whether or not 
they really ‘have the ability to succeed 
in college. Already, a number of col- 
leges have adopted some scheme of 
testing new students. Just now the 
American Council of Education, with 
Yale University, is carrying on a na- 
tionwide investigation of the value of 
college aptitude tests. 


Information About Vocations 
Facts about the National Occupa- 

tional Conference is a free pamphlet 

describing the work of the Conference 
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YOU and YOUR JOB 


Scholastic’s Vocational Guide 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


Vocational Editor 


and listing pamphlets on vocations and 
other materials distributed by this or- 
ganization, which has its headquarters 
at 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Resourcefulness 


Four tips to high school students try- 
ing to plan careers: (1) Get all the 
facts you can about any field of work, 
especially those facts you can gather 
yourself in your own community. (2) 
Take pride in seeing how many prob- 
lems you can solve “on your own” that 
are within your ability and how much 
you can do on your own initiative, yet 
seek help from older persons when 
necessary. (3) Cultivate the basic hab- 
its, skills, knowledges, appreciations 
(like health) that can be used, not only 
in a wide variety of occupations but 
which will lead to more effective and 
enjoyable all-around living no matter 
what your occupation may later be. 
(4) Plan ahead but don’t think that 
you have to decide everything con- 
cerning your whole life during your 
high school days. 


Hopeful Fields? 


Here are some promising lines of 
work for the future, according to re- 
cent occupational articles: Manufac- 
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turing, retail and wholesale distriby- 
tion, personal service, adult education 
and recreation, public health, conser- 
vation and preservation of natural re- 
sources, public service, accountancy, 
highway maintenance, relief and spo- 
cial work, hotel operation, housing, 
transportation, psychiatric nursing, 
One authority says of new workers 
that “a smaller proportion will be go- 
ing out into the manufacturing occupa- 
tions and a larger proportion into ser- 
vice industries and other non-manu- 
facturing fields.” 


Where They Get Jobs 


In one California community, high 
school grads who found jobs got them 
in the following lines, listed in order of 
frequency: Clerical workers, salesper- 
sons, production workers, craftsmen, 
service workers, physical labor and 
professional and kindred workers. “Not 
only were the majority of ‘first perma- 
nent’ jobs found immediately or during 
the first month after graduation, but 
‘tips’ from friends, acquaintances, rela- 
tives, etc., were responsible for the job 
help obtained by 48 per cent of the 
graduates, while 28 per cent won cut 
by entirely unaided personal solicita- 
tion.” —Vocational Guidance Digest. 








CAREERS IN BRIEF: 7, DIESEL ENGINEERING 


FIELD: 
Don’t get romantic about Diesels . . 
more and more of them will probably be 


used in ships, power plants, trucks, trac- 
tors, and perhaps even airplanes and auto- 
mobiles .. . but this may not mean any 
large number of new — except for a few 
Diesel “experts,” such as designers, sales 
engineers and “trouble shooters,” because 
mechanics and operators on other types of 
engines, already in the field, will probably 
be able to take care of the new engines 
after some preliminary training. True, 
there will be some need for men who are 
specialists on Diesels but it is just possible 

at the demand will not be as great as is 
sometimes advertised. So investigate just 
what opportunities are going to be open 
to you, gentlemen, before taking expen- 
sive training in this field. 

Here is one item: There are now about 
30 manufacturers of Diesels in this coun- 
try, located largely in the East—New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio with three in 
Illinois, two in Wisconsin, one in Michigan 
and two in California. Because of the 
cheapness of the power, saving in floor 
space and in fuel storage space, the popu- 
larity of Diesels is growing in marine 
transportation, for industrial power uses, 
in mobile types of machinery and in 
vehicles such as tractors and trucks. Their 
use in airplanes and in cars is still experi- 
mental in this country. 


BRANCHES: 


There are six main branches in the 
Diesel field proper: (1) Designing, (2) 
Manufacturing, (3) Selling, (4) Installing, 
(5) Operating, (6) Repairing. 

Diesel operators may be stationary en- 
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gineers in industrial or other power 
plants; ship engineers; truck, bus and 
tractor operators; railroad enginemen; 
airplane pilots; or may run Diesels in any 
other situation where an internal combus- 
tion engine of the Diesel type may be used. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


Remember that the basic skills and 
knowledges for dealing with Diesels are 
quite similar to those necessary for other 
types of internal combustion engines. 

esign and sales engineers will have to 
have college training in mechanical engi- 
neering; broad training in mechanics, 
chemistry and physics and Fog 
knowledge of principles underlying the 
construction and operation of engines,” 
including special knowledge of Diesel en- 
gines. Operators and repairmen will need 
to know about the “structure of the en- 
gine and its operation, so as to keep it 
always in proper condition, and detect and 
locate promptly any failure or defect.” 


TRAINING: 


College training, especially in mechani- 
cal engineering, is essential for the higher 
engineering jobs. For jobs involving dem- 
onstration, or repair, training may in- 
volve: Principles of operation of internal 
combustion engines; structure and opera- 
tion of Diesels; shop work on actual ma- 
chines; familiarity with common types of 
Diesels now in use; some experience in 
trouble shooting; supplementary work in 
such subjects as physics. Actua cqenesion 
may be learned in a comparatively short 
time. Some reputable trade and technical 
— are now providing such prepara- 

ion. 






INCOME: 


Will be about the same as for mechanics 
in similar fields: From $25 to $50 a week; 
experienced designing, production or sales 
engineers will earn $3,000 a year or more. 


FUTURE: 


Opinions differ widely about this field... 
Diesels are now being tried out in many 
different lines . . . one large motor car 
manufacturer is reported to be going into 
this field in a serious way ... greatly re- 
duced fuel and operating costs through the 
use of Diesels in trucks and motor cars 
are being quoted. Actual field investiga- 
tions in one Eastern state disclose that 
what opportunities there are, though not 
numerous, lie in the fields of sales engi- 
neering and in “trouble shooting.” 


BREAKING IN 


A job as an operator or as a helper on 
a Diesel, or in the manufacturing and sell- 
ing branch, are the most likely points of 
entry. Some training on Diesels is carried 
on in certain branches of the Navy. 


READ: 


“Diesel Engine Occupations” (10c), Occu- 
pational Abstract, National Occupa- 
tional Conference, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 

“Automotive Mechanics (Diesel Engine)” 
(75c), Vocational Guidance Monograph, 
Commonwealth Book Co., Inc., 80 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

“Survey of the Diesel Engine Industry,” 
Advisory Board on Industrial Educa- 
tion, N. Y. State Board of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 
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f Questions and Answers 


Architecture 
Q. I am especially interested in ar- 
chitecture, and I would appreciate it 


“yery much if you would tell me just 


how wide a field it is, what the opportu- 
nities are and how much education is 


required. 


A. There are somewhere between 
20,000 and 25,000 architects in the 
United States. Of these, only 400 or so 
are women. During the depression, 
many architects have suffered severely 
because of the lack of building activity. 
Some writers believe that the future is 
hopeful for architects because of the 
great need in this country for new and 
well-designed buildings of many sorts. 
In residential construction, the use of 
stock designs has not helped the pro- 
fession. What happens in the next great 
surge of building activity may be a 
good index of what architects may ex- 
pect in the future. It is safe to say, of 
course, that there will always be a 
need for highly trained and competent 
practitioners of this art but it is not one 
of the easiest of the professions. Train- 
ing is long and severe, involving a pre- 
paratory course of from two to four 
years in college followed by a three or 
four year specialized course in archi- 
tecture. A sort of “apprenticeship” may 
then be served in an office of an estab- 
lished practicing architect. A good ar- 
chitect is a versatile person, combining 
artistic ability, visual imagination, 
analytical and constructive aptitude, 
personal traits of neatness and exacti- 
tude, and other capabilities, not the 
least of which must be business ability 
and judgment. For more detailed in- 
formation see: “The Architect,” Occu- 
pations Magazine, January, 1938 num- 
ber, and “Architecture,” Guidance 
Leaflet No. 10, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington (5c). 


Personnel Work 


Q. What training does personnel 
work require? What personal qualifi- 
cation should one have and what is the 
range of income? What future is of- 
fered? 

A. Personnel work is concerned with 
the adjustment of individuals. In com- 
merce and industry, personnel work- 
ers deal with the selection and man- 
agement of other workers. In govern- 
ment, personnel officials are charged 
with the establishment and operation 
of effective systems of civil service. In 
education, personnel work has to do 
with the adjustment and development 
of the whole individual, often with spe- 
cial emphasis on vocational and educa- 
tional guidance. It is one of the newest 
—and the oldest—of professions. De- 
mands for personnel workers will in- 
crease considerably, I feel sure, espe- 
cially in the fields above mentioned. 
Personnel workers in industry will be 
the best paid but in all fields salaries 
will range from $1,800 to $10,000 a year. 
College training is required, with post- 
graduate specialization in personnel 
courses. Look for a more detailed treat- 
ment in a coming issue of Scholastic. 
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Beauty Culture 

Q. Will you send information about 
Beauty Culture? 

A. In this, one of the oldest of the 
occupations, there are about twice as 
many men as women, according to 
the last census—altogether about 375,- 
000 persons! A new upsurge of pros- 
perity may bring the number of beauty 
shops well beyond the number of 50,- 
000, which was one of the last esti- 
mates. Following a high school educa- 
tion, training may be obtained at a 
reputable school for from $50 to $300, 
or as an apprentice in a large shop. 
Many states have laws governing train- 
ing and working requirements in 
schools and shops. Competition is get- 


ting keener because better trained be- 
ginners are entering the field. Begin- 
ners may earn $15 to $25 per week, suc- 
cessful operators much more. Disad- 


vantages: “long hours of physical 
strain, such as constant standing, stoop- 
ing, and using the arms and hands in a 
raised position; irregularity in hours, 
meals, and wages; catering to some- 
times disagreeable customers; and long 
confinement in an artificial atmos- 
phere.” Read: “Beauty Culture as an 
Occupation” (10c), National Occupa- 
tional Conference, 551 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C. “Employment Conditions in 
Beauty Shops” (10c), Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No. 133, U. S. Dept. 
of Labor, Washington, D. C. 



























HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 
Also ask for folder “A” teliing 
about the Carnegie Tech Scholar- 
ship open to Mechanical Drawing 
students. 





School Bureau, Dept. 115-J2 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


1 am interested in— 
( Mechanical Drawing ( Free-hand Drawing 


Please send folder explaining how ! may enter 
awards in the division checked above. 


CSHRY cccccccccccecsccccccces State ..cccccccccccccess 








You can train yourself to 
draw well with an Eldo- 
rado pencil hy practicing! 
It’s more than worth the 
effort because it brings a 
good chance to win VALU- 
ABLE cash prizes, and 
honor for yourself and 
the entire school! Get on 
the drawing squad today! 
It’s good fun! 


Speak to your art instruc- 
tor today about the Eldo- 
rado - Scholastic Awards, 
and write FOR FREE- 
HAND DRAWING 
FOLDER “B,” using 
Coupon below. 
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A Statesman 






















































Speaks 





DANIEL WEBSTER 


ial —— 1851 


Webster was right when 
he said: “There is nothing 
so powerful as truth.” 


People know the value of 
life insurance because ex- 
perience has taught them iits 
benefits. 


And it is because they 
recognize this truth that 
Americans are among the 
most completely protected 
of all people. 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company 
of America 


HOME OFFICE: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


















Figure Skating 
(Concluded from page 33) 


til she is almost halfway around the 
circle. Her skating knee, which has re- 
mained well bent, gradually begins to 
straighten, and as she approaches the 
halfway mark she gradually starts to 
pass her free leg from back to front 
and at the same time slowly rotates 
the shoulders; this means that her left 
foot, shoulder, and arm move forward 
as a unit (Fig. 6). 

As her left foot comes forward it 
passes very close to the right—almost 
touching — but remains well pointed 
and turned out from the knee the en- 
tire time. As it passes, the shoulders 
should be almost at right angles to the 
skating foot. As her left foot moves 
in front gradually to a position direct- 
ly ahead of the skating foot, the right 
shoulder moves back while the left 
shoulder and arm move forward to cor- 
respond with the left foot (Figs. 6 and 
7). All the time, however, it is neces- 
sary to maintain a general lean to the 
center of the: circle and to keep the 
skating hip well pressed in, with the 
right shoulder lowered (Fig. 6). Only 
her balance shifts farther back toward 
the heel of the skate as her arm and 
leg positions reverse. This gives her 
added glide to finish the circle (Fig. 7). 
This entire movement must be grad- 
ual. Don’t hurry or jerk when you 
try it. 

From approximately one - quarter 
way around the circle to approximate- 
ly three-quarters her skating knee has 
been changing from deep bend to 
straight. But now as she is riding in 
to the center, she must bend it again, 
gradually but firmly (Figs. 7 and 11). 
This gives the skater a strong finish 


‘with a little pickup in speed and ena- 


bles her to make a smooth push-off 
onto her next edge, which is made in 
motion (Fig. 8). 

As she comes back to her starting 
point, with the left leg in front and the 
left shoulder also well in front, the 
skater is in the correct position for her 
left edge. All she has to do is transfer 
her weight and balance to the left side 
as she makes the transition from one 
foot to the other (Figs. 7 and 8). As 
the skater nears the center, she brings 
the left foot down close to the right, 
turning the right out to almost a 90- 
degree angle as she does so (Fig. 8), 
and then, with a little extra bend of 
the right knee, pushes away from it 
directly onto the left edge, lowering 
the left shoulder and inclining the body 
to the left at the same time (Fig. 8). 
All instructions given for the right cir- 
cle apply exactly to the left, only with 
the terms “right” and “left” reversed 
(Figs. 9, 10 and 11). 

When you get on the ice yourself, 
before you start, look down at your 
feet, which are on your “center,” and 
then trace in your mind the imaginary 
circle right around and back to where 
you are standing. A strong mental 
image conceived beforehand will often 
be a powerful help in making your 
arms and legs behave correctly. - 








GIVE YOUR 
ENTRY THAT 


USE *TUNED PALET COLORS 
Commercial artists everywhere ~ use 
TUNED PALET Products. They say it 
makes color work easier. Get the best 
materials for this contest. Use TUNED 
PALET Products. Get them in *"PRANG" 
Tempera, "PRANG" Water Colors, 
*PAYONS, *CRAYOGRAPH, °*PAS.- 
TELLO and *CRAYONEX. 


% Remember * 


THE SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 

ADVERTISING ART 
Three cash prizes—$50, $25, $10, and four 
prizes of $4 "PRANG" Tempera Color 
Sets for best examples of advertising art. 

PICTORIAL ART 

Thirteen cash prizes—$50, $25, $15, and 
ten fourth prizes of $2.50 each for best 
examples of Pictorial Art. 

SPECIAL AWARD 
Prize winning entries using TUNED PALET 
Products will win an extra award. 

SEND FOR FREE FOLIO 


“WINNING ART IDEAS” 















e Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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SPEEDBALL 
LITOLEUM GUTTERS 





The Constitution, invincible ship of early American 
Histery—from a block carved with the American made 
SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutters. In making your prints 
for Scholastic Awards, be sure to use the complete 
SPEEDBALL Products, including Inks, Brayers, Presses. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


To High School Students interested in making 
their first linoleum block print. 
Jee. 1 Set SPEEDBALL Linoleum Cutters a 
Lesson Charts on Linoleum Block Cutting and 
Printing. 
Sample SPEEDBALL Pen (the famous pen for 
lettering). 


Chart of Lettering Methods and 
Strokes. Folder “Principles of Pen For C 
Drawing.” 


Send Money Order or Remittance to leg bo 
HUNT PEN COMPANY, Camden, 








HUNT PEN CO.. 


Manufacturers of BOSTON il Sharpeners, SPEED- 
BALL Products HUNT Pens. 
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Boy dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 29) 


“Wait a minute,” warned Jerry. 
“That’s another thing. You always ask 
and answer for Mary, as if she couldn’t 

k for herself. That’s unfair to her. 
Let her be somebody, instead of your 
shadow.” 

Jane’s expression showed that she 
had never before realized that, and 
poor Mary looked as though she were 
ready to cry. Jerry decided to soft- 
pedal a little. 

‘Mary,” she began, “you and Jane 
are as different as night and day. That’s 
just the way sisters should be, particu- 
larly those near the same age. It’s 
grand that you stick together, but don’t 
stick so close that you look like Sia- 
mese twins. Be individuals. Come on, 
Mary.” Jerry led her to the full length 
dresser mirror. “Now, take a look. 
You’re smaller than Jane. You have 
naturally curly -hair, long eyelashes 
and a peaches-and-cream complexion. 
Those are your best points. Let’s con- 
centrate on them. Let your hair curl, 
not be frizzly. See what happens when 
you brush it over your finger. Now 
look at yourself. With that beige blouse 
and skirt, you’re all one color, but your 








The Good River 


(Concluded from page 32) 


looked up and he said suddenly, “I 
should like a bit of this wheat to plant 
in my land again when the flood goes 
down, I have no seed.” 

The other man’ answered heartily, 
“You shall have it—you shall have it!” 

He said it as easily as though he 
spoke to a child, for he did not know 
what it meant to these men who were 
farmers to be told they had seed to 
plant again. But Lan Ying was a farm- 
er’s daughter and she knew. She 
looked at her father secretly and saw 
he had turned his head away and was 
smiling fixedly, but his eyes were full 
of tears. She felt the tears knot to- 
gether in her throat, too, and she rose 
and went to one of the men and plucked 
at his sleeve. He looked down at her 
and asked, “What is it, child?” 

“The name—” she whispered, “what 
is the name of the country that has sent 
us this fair wheat?” 

“America,” he answered. 

She crept away then, and unable to 
eat more, sat and held the precious bit 
of bread she had left and looked out 
over the water. She held it fast, al- 
though the men had promised them 
more. She felt suddenly faint and her 
head was swimming. She would eat 
more bread when she could—only a 
little at a time, though, this good bread! 
She looked out over the river, and 
feared it no more. Good or bad, they 
had bread again. She murmured to her- 
self, “I must not forget the name— 
America!” 





Reprinted from The First Wife and 
Other Stories, copyright, 1933, by Pearl 
S. Buck. 
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hair and skin would be lovely with 
pastels. Watch out, though. You aren’t 
the sweater and skirt type. You’re 
more the dirndl, the basque waist and 
full skirt. And for evening, the fluffy- 
ruffie!” 

Jerry made Mary put on a pink ruf- 
fled dress Jane had said was “too sissy” 
and, with her hair combed and the 
paint and powder smoothed down, 
Mary was a different girl. Jane, mean- 
while, threw things this way and that. 

“Oh, poof,” she said. “There’s the 
luncheon gong. But we’ll hurry right 
back up. I want to get these things 
sorted. This lot goes to the junk pile.” 

“Oh, no, it doesn’t,” said Jerry. “Af- 
ter lunch, we’ll try on everything you 
two own, then see what can be done to 
make them right.” 

Mary’s eyes were shining as she 
locked arms with Jerry. “Oh, Jerry, 
she said, “do you suppose you could 
make us over in time for our Valentine 
Dance? Our cousins from Newburgh 
are going to be here. And we do so 
want to be popular.” 

Jerry gave Mary’s hand a nice, 


WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


You’ve got a P,Q.! — it means 
“Personality Quotient” — and there 
are things you can do about it. Read 
“Watch Your “P.Q.”—a just-off-the- 
press booklet, 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


a hot-off-the-griddle booklet, will 
be of invaluable aid in learning how 
our Congress functions. Play the 
game of “Congressional Checkers”! 

These booklets are FREE with 

t subscriptions toe 
Scholastic, IF your subscription is 
one of a classroom order of 10 or 
more to a school. 

Subscribers to the Edition for 
English classes get the booklet 
“Watch Your P.Q.” Subscribers to 
the Social Studies Edition get “Con- 
gress at Work.” Subscribers to the 
Combined Edition get free copies of 
both “Congress at Work” AND 
“Watch your P.Q.” Tell your teacher 
NOW which edition you wish for 
the second semester. 

’ If you ordered and paid for a full 
year’s subscription, your booklet 
will be sent to you via your teacher. 





friendly squeeze. “By Valentine,” she English Class Edition...... 50 
said, “you'll be the belles of the ball!” Social Studies Edition..... 50c 
Combined Edition ......... 65c¢ 








Next Week: ON WITH THE DANCE 











STRATHMORE 


two ways fo win a prize 





Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards make it easier for you to do good 
work—and they also make the finished work look better. Strathmore papers 
have long been the choice of wise art students and teachers. Only the best 
tools can satisfy a good workman, and only the best paper is the proper 
base for a good drawing. @ That's why we say Strathmore means two 
ways to win a prize—better work, and a better-looking finished drawing. 
© Strathmore means extra prizes, too. THE STRATHMORE AWARDS are the fol- 
lowing special prizes to the winners in the Art Division of the Annual 
Scholastic Awards. 


first prizes ... For the winner of any one of the lst prizes whose 


$15 


work was done on Strathmore ..... . 
second prizes . For the winner of any one of the 2nd = when 
work was done on Strathmore ... . ‘ $10 
third prizes .. For the winner of any one of the 3rd prizes siti 
work was done on Strathmore ...... . $5 


fourth prizes . For the winner of any honorable mention shan work 
was done on Strathmore, a Strathmore Sketch Block. 


Write to Dept. SC-2 for a sample book of the complete 
line of Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 


WEST SPRINGFIELD * MASSACHUSETTS 
PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE 


37 

















Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, cdre, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée. érb, 6dd; food, foot; 
clibe, arn, ip; oil; out. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ii; 6—German 6 or oe; y at end of 
syllable—French liquid 1; k—German gut- 
tural ch; n—French nasal m or n. Accent- 
ed syllables are italicized. 

Aland (6-land) Islands, p. 8. 
alter ego (dal-tir ég-6 or é-gé), p. 22-E. 

Latin, “another I,” that is, a second self. 
cerebration (séri-brd-shiin), p. 21-E. 

Mental activity, thought. 
extemporaneous (éx-tém-p6-rd-né-tUs), 

p. 26. Of speeches, etc. Not prepared in 

advance. 

Gila (hé-la) River, p. 14-S. 
Morpheus (mér-fé-iis or mér-fis), p. 22-E. 

The Greek god of dreams. 
ocular (6k-i-lir), p. 26-E. Pertaining to 

the eyes. 

Patmore, Coventry (kiiv-én-tré pdt-mor), 

p. 21-E. English poet (1823-1896). 
revery (rév-0r-é), p. 22-E. A spell of mus- 

ing or day-dreaming. 
virtuosity (vir-ti-ds-i-té), p. 22-E. Great 

technical skill in an art. 
vociferously (v6-sif-dr-ts-lé), p. 22-E. Of 
the voice. Loudly, noisily. 





Artswers to 
“Ask Yourself Another” (page 2) 


1. (4) just before dying of a great 
disillusionment 

. (2) study sales engineering and 
“trouble shooting” 

. (1) a flood in the Colorado River 

. (2) made 85 broadcasts in 18 days 

. (3) raw shrimps and crabs 

. (1) that the state should declare 

federal laws void 

(4) regent of Yugoslavia 

. (1) Goebbels has lost and will be 
demoted 

9. (2) $2,400,000,000. 

(3) To-ma-toes. 
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Answers to “What’s Your 
Vocabulary Score?” (page 25-E) 
1. Dinner-Table French 
men-yu—“men” as in “mental,” “u’” as 

in “full” 
de looks—‘“‘de” as in “debate” 
pu-ray—‘“u” as in “full,” “ray” as in 


“array” 
ca-na-pay—first two “a’s” as in “car- 
toon,” “pay” as in “repay” 


or-dervr — slide over the two “r” 
sounds in the second syllable as 
lightly as possible and what you have 
left is a pretty good approximation. 

an-tray—‘a” as in “cartoon,” “tray” as 
in “betray” 

Note: It should be remembered that 
the pronunciation of foreign words can 
only be approximated by the use of 
English equivalents. 

2. The Right Word 

innovation—ovation 

bamboos—bambinos 
aesthetics—anesthetics 
gorges—gorgeous; inlets—eyelets 
aspiration—respiration 

3. Synonyms 

boorish 

brownish 

a teacher 

shining 

leave of absence 


Buried Treasure 


Only 42 more days (until March 18) 
to join the treasure-hunt. See page 4 
for latest clues. Visits to New York and 
the World’s Fair, personal radio ap- 
pearances, scholarships, typewriters 
and art outfits, real pieces-of-eight and 
many other rewards lie locked up in 
the Scholastic Awards waiting for 
finders. You will certainly want to be on 
deck when the $10,000 treasure-trove 
is dug up and divided. 

See for yourself what Scholastic 
Awards can mean to you and how to 
get in on the search for riches and the 
inner satisfaction that comes with 
achievement. Just send a postcard to 
Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., for a free copy 
of the October 1 issue, which tells you 
how to enter and how to win. 













Free Catalogue of 





30:2 BUYS en PIN! 


/ SMART, up-to-the-minute designe Pins in 2 RImas 
PAIN 


famous for quality 44 years. Write for catalog. BN 
SASTIAN BROS. Devt SH Rocherter, N.Y. J 


SARGENT aaa 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
of Boston University 

yr. ceqree course includes sports instruction at Peter- 

RB N. H. camp. In a eg city. 58th yr. Catalog. 

Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 















to make your block prints on 


TEXTONE 


and 
FIBERTONE 


and win additional prizes in 
the Scholastic Contest 


Write to Dept. S. 


- BERMINGHAM AND PROSSER COMPANY 
128 South Sangamon Street, Chicago, Illinois 


For booklet and name of nearest 


distributor 
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WOODSTOCK Boon: 


Winner...Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE DEPT. 8-45 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 

















s 
New Type Class Ring 
Your monogram and school initials. 
Original design. $1.75 in Sterling 
Silver. $3.00 in sents. Silver with 
10K Gold emblem. $7.25 solid 10K 
Gold. Pins to match Bc" and up. 
4 Save money—Buy from manufacturer. 
Write for Salen. 2 of unusual ideas. 

COMPANY 


14 Bruce Ave., Ave., Nee Attleboro, 


aad Find 305, 


60 Ae enintienind 
po pe gr soggy at parm wal * CATALOG 
Write Dept. P METAL ARTS CO., Inc. Rochester, N.Y. 
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BDeDL AG TS Sa SEP ORasE aoe Te eee es oe 
? ? 
? Q.: Will YOU ? 
? SEE THE WORLD’S FAIR ? 
? SPEAK ON THE RADIO ° ? 
; WIN CASH MONEY 
2? A.: YES! IT’S YOUR TURN TO ASK QUESTIONS! 7 
? Make up 50 questions on Studies or Combined editions ? 
? the news events of this school of Scholastic between Septem- ? 
7 year and you will have a ber 1938 and March 1939. 
chance to win these prizes. (You need not be a sub- ? 
? You have until next March, scriber. ) Ask your teacher to ? 
and all the material you need help you get started — but 
? will be printed in Scholastic. don’t let her ask the questions! ? 
? : Complete, simple rules and ? 
Besides the pleasure you details were printed in the Oc- 
? get out of turning the tables tober 8 issue. Get one free by ? 
on caer teachers*, the Scho- dropping a card to Scholastic, 
? lastic News Quiz offers you Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 2 
? cash prizes and a trip to New Pittsburgh, Penna. 7 
York for a broadcast and the 
? World’s Fair, for the best list PP a aa, AA ? 
of 50 questions based upon toa poten of dia as oo NBC 
? facts contained in the Social network.) ? 
? ? 
? START NOW! BE IN-QUIZ-ITIVE! 7 


—A REMINDER | 
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FF LAUGHS] 


Tourist: “Did you see a pedestrian 
pass here?” 
Native: “No, I’ve been sittin’ here 


all afternoon and nobody’s come by 
feptin’ one solitary man; he was 
afoot.”—Wall Street Journal. 


NY bd 
ols 





Sailor (to doctor): “I’m going to 
marry a girl named Anne and there’s 
something I want to get off my chest.” 

Doctor: “What is it?” 

Sailor: “A tattooed heart with 
‘Mabel’ on it.”—Froth. 





Wife: “Let me see that letter you 
just opened. I can see from the hand- 
writing it is from a woman, and you 
turned pale when you read it.” 

Husband: “Okay, you can have it. 
It’s a bill from your milliner.”— 
Capper’s Weekly. 


“My daughter wants a roll of No. 
120 camera film.” 

“Regular or Verichrome?” 

“What’s the difference?” 

“The Verichrome is a much faster 
film than the regular, but it is five 
cents higher.” 
wy. “Give me the regular. My daughter 
has plenty of time.”—Methology. 





Patient: “What do you charge for 
extracting a tooth?” 

Dentist: “Five dollars.” 

Patient: “Five dollars for only two 
seconds’ work?” 

Dentist: “Well, if you wish, I can 
extract it very slowly.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

e 


? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 
Eloquent Elmer 
? Jane (at one end of sofa to Elmer at 
? other end): “Elmer, do you think my 
eyes are beautiful?” 
9 Bashful Elmer: “Uh huh!” 
Jane: “And do you think my hair is 
? the prettiest you’ve ever seen?” 
Elmer: “Gee whiz! I’ll say.” 
? Jane: “Do you think I have a per- 
fect figure?” 
? Elmer: “Gosh! You bet!” 
? Jane: “And do you think my lips are 
like rubies?” 
? Elmer: “Oh boy! I’ll say they are.” 
Jane: “Are my teeth like pearls?” 
Elmer: “Uh huh!” 
Jane: “Oh, Elmer, you say the cutest 
? things.”"—The Yellow Strand. 
? 
? 
? 
? 
? 


« 
Compulsory 


“So you desire to become my son-in- 
law?” 

“No, I don’t. But if I marry your 
daughter, I don’t see how I can get out 
‘of it."—Columns. 
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FIRST PRIZE: 
Tampa, Florida. 


Brooklyn, New York. 


cisco, California. 





bow, "Box 216, RFD. No. 1 








PLANTERS CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners of the first, second and third prizes in the Planters 
Peanut Contest which closed January 7, 1939, are as follows: 


($25) Betty Lee Schroeder, 2906 San Nicholas, 
SECOND PRIZE: ($15) Martin Kaylar, 335 South Second Street, 
THIRD PRIZE: ($5) Betty aes, 206 Judah Street, San Fran- 


FIFTEEN FOURTH PRIZES: ($1 each) Elizabeth Betz, 241 Rose- 
wood Terrace, Rochester, N. Y.; Bertha Zellner, 2706 First Avenue, 
Cedar Rapids, ‘Ta.; Robert Paul Berger, B.O.H. Womelsdorf, Pa.; Harold 
Snyder, 3 Unadilla Street, Schenectady, N. Y.; Diana C. "Hansen, 111 
Grove Street, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Francis Isley, 306 East Third Street, 
North Platte, Neb.; Bettina McLaugh 
Bloomfield, Ind.; Mildred Irene Sto ely, 3433 Edgemont Place, Wichita, 
Kan.; Alvin Yudkoff, 2501 Davidson Avenue, Bronx, N. Y.; Clement Te- 
1, Camarillo, Calif.; Mary Alice "Rath, Sharon 
Avenue, Glendale, Ohio; Jack Kennedy, 1256 Kansas Avenue, te 
Ohio; Sylvia Schuster, 2879 North 18th ‘Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Williams, 21 Chestnut Street, Canonsburg, Pa.; Leonard Staff, Jr. 1002 
West State Street, Jacksonville, Ill. 


The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct. 


hlin, 269 North Washington Street, 

























118 PRIZES 


[st Prize... .$25.00 
2nd Prize... 15.00 
3rd Prize.... 5.00 
4th Prize. .15 Prizes 

of $1.00 


100 Honorable Men- 
tions — 1 Ib. tins of 
Vacuum Packed 
Planters Peanuts. 


cr 









































1, Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 

each carefully and clearly. With your 3 

submit a completed sentence total: 

words or less, s with the words, “ ont 
Planters Peanuts because” . 


3, Each contestant may submit more than 

one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name, age, home > ng city and 





Read These Rules Carefully 


state. poston the bag, wrapper or picture 
a Mall to your entry. 

4. entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., yA Ry 


N. Y., to arrive by — ght, April 22 1939. 
No entries accepted af 
5, Prizes will pean thy to those submit- 


ting correct lists of 10 mistakes in the 
picture, and whose statements are considered 
most accurate and suitable for advertising 
a jublicity use. 
es’ decision is final. Winners will be 
a. in Scholastic, May 27, 1939 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize ~—s ee 
prize identical with that tied for will 
ewarded each tying contestant. 
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with a ROYAL PORTA 


“Just about the keenest thing that ever came into 
any student’s life!” That's what they all say, these 
lucky boys and girls with Royal Portables. No 
more smudged, tired-looking papers and notes— 
everything is neat, readable, business-like. And how 
that pleases teachers! 

Then, too, think of the time saved! With a Royal 
Portable, many a job can be finished in minutes 
instead of hours. You do more, you have a chance 
to be more—to stand out among your classmates. 

What’s more, when you use a Royal Portable, 
you’ re readying yourself for college where, students 
agree, a typewriter is virtually a necessity. 


You needn’t risk a penny to see what a Royal 
Portable will do for you. Try one in your own 
home free! And when you've made up your mind 
—Royals are easy to own. Reasonable prices, plus 
a whole year to pay, takes care of that. Just clip 
the coupon for complete information. 





FREE! YOURS! 





Instant Typing Chart. 
Latest invention. It 


shows you, at aglance, 


how to type right. 
Only Royal has it! 


Withevery Royal Por- 
table, at noextraprice, 
Royal's Duo-Case! 
Instantly convertible 
to weekend kit! 
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ONLY ROYAL 
Gives You All 
These Features 
Touch Control*. . . Per- 
manent Quiet... Fj 
Comfort Keys... poy 
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FREE HOME- TRIAL 
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ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. SEND NO MONEY! - ACT QUICKLY! 
Dept. $-249, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. ~ 
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